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Pop Perkins 


(the Sage of Pumpkin Hollow) 
says= 


“Somebody said that man’s best 
friend is the dog .... but in hard 
times like these I’m dern glad to 
be on intimate terms with some 
pigs and chickens.” 


e 

The raising of stock and 
poultry assures the farmer of 
food for his family, more 
sources of income, and 2 
more fertile farm. But a good 
system of hog-tight fences is 
necessary if live-stock is to 
be profitably produced .... 
Check up on your fencing and 
see your dealer today about 
GULFSTEEL FENCE, the 
woven-wire fence that gives 
you extra years of service. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULFSTEEL 


Quality 
FENCE 











Write Dept. B — for 
“Fence Your Way to Farm 
Prosperity,” a FREE book 
that will help you get the 
most out of your fence 














Make Money Grinding 
Wood Frame 








is is best mill made for 
Write us for Catalog 


Manufacturers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ng Burr Grist Mill 


“New South Corn Mill” 


GRINDING BREAD MEAL | that it corrupts the regulators. 
Now. | and cry of politicians seeking office, of 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO. 





LAMENESS 
SLOW UP HORSES? 


Reach for ABSORBINE 





Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
when heavy work threatens lameness, 
lay-ups, costly delays. Brings speedy 
relief for stiff, sore, swollen muscles and 
tendons. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No blisters, no lost hair. Horses 
can work. A little goes far. At all drug- 

ists’ —$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
og 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 





sletahee 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 





Dr. Holland’s Farm Sermon 


To Drink or Not to Drink 


oe question of drinking alcohol is 
again to the forefront in America. On 
every hand I hear the matter discussed. 
What are we going to do about it? How 
shall alcohol be regu- 
lated? Can it be 
regulated ? 
€ q 


This is not a po- 
litical preachment, 
but has reference to 
the battle that will 
forever be waged be- 
tween appetite and 
sobriety. What is al- 
cohol? It is an ethyl 
product, acts as a 
poison, and is a habit-forming drug. Of 
one hundred persons who begin drinking 
alcohol, one-third never stop. Which 
means that they become alcohol-sick, with 
a craving five times as strong as a natural 
hunger. Alcohol stirs the emotions, 
quickens the imagination for a_ little 
while, and finally brings the nerves to a 
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| state of semi-deadness. 


Toh 

Chemists have shown just what alcohol 
does. Egg white immersed in it becomes 
pickled. It stuns the nerve cells. The 
worst effect of alcohol is that by deaden- 
ing the nerve cells, it confuses the moral 
judgment. It renders a person less re- 
liable. A drunkard harms more than him- 
self : the innocent wife and children suffer 
more than he can possibly do. 
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As a little lad I once stood up and said, 
“T will touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
I have never had cause to regret that 
oath, and have not yet been foolish enough 
to break it. The Scripture woes pro- 
nounced upon wine and strong drink are 
not the diatribes of half-wits, but the 
scientific observations of men who were 
witnessing the devastation of alcohol upon 
human character and: happiness. 


i 


How can it be regulated? Alcohol has 


| never yet been regulated for the reason 


The hue 


many great newspapers seeking advertis- 


ing prosperity, and of a considerable pro- 
portion of people who desire to tipple, is 
making a great stir among us. Many good 
people are being confused into forgetting 
the fact that alcohol is the only thing that 
can produce a drunkard, 
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Murder has been prohibited for some 
time, as have stealing, adultery, and the 
opium traffic. They can never be com- 
pletely stopped. Now and then some light- 
thinking individual advocates the aboli- 
tion of laws against them. The prohibi- 
tion of spitting in public places has not 
completely stopped the evil. Many yet 
enjoy their divine liberty of spitting 
whenever and wherever they please. 

There are some evils so deadly that an 
absolute open break with them is essential 
to any sort of victory over them. The bev- 
erage abuse of alcohol is one of those 
evils so deadly that safety seems to lie 
in its absolute denial. : 

Can it be regulated? Before we, as a 
people, nullify our moral stand upon this 
greatest producer of human sin and suf- 
fering, let us do some serious thinking 
about it. It would seem to me that there 
are two or three things about the business 
of again re-licensing a beveraged liquor 
traffic that should make us pause. 

1. Many young people are drinking 
liquor. Drunkards have always been made 
out of young people. More and freer 
liquor will mean more young people us- 
ing it. 

2. The advocates of repeal of our pres- 
ent laws have not as yet presented any 
adequate form of control, state or national, 
that will improve the present unhappy 
conditions. 

3. The three institutions which are 
most necessary to law, order, love, and 
decency are the home, the school, the 
church. Let us try to remember that any 
plan which makes liquor easier to secure, 
or which legalizes it in any way, will 
make it more difficult to maintain these 
three fundamental institutions. 

I believe it will always be true that 
woes and sorrow will follow any sort of 
complicity with an evil so deadly as bev- 
erage use of alcohol. 

Anyhow, let’s look before we leap. 
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RECKON you all thought I had plum 

quit writin’ my pieces for this paper. I 
wasn’t sure for certain I hadn’t myself 
with Marthy pretty well under the weather 
this summer and me 
getting a right smart 
in the grass durin’ 
that spell of rainy 
weather. There for 
awhile it looked like 
ever time I plowed 
up a good lot of grass 
a shower’d come be- 
fore night and set it 
out again as purty as 
you please. And did 
you ever notice it 
looks like a good 
plowing does the 
grass more good than 
it does the cotton or corn when the weath- 
er’s just right? 








BILL CASPER 


If Marthy hadn’t got sick when she did 
I could of handled it a lot better. You see 
if she could of kept right along hoein’ be- 
tween showers she could of kept the grass 
drug out of the rows and in the middles 
where it wouldn’t hurt nothin’ much. Then 
when it got dry enough to plow I could 
of went in and tore it to pieces and that 
would of been about all there was to it. 


Of course when you are plowin’ big 
grass like that you are bound to throw 
some back in the row and some of it is sure 
to live. But that’s easy handled. Marthy 
can block that stuff out mighty fast, es- 
pecially in big cotton, like mine is gettin’ 





now. And you know they ain’t so much 





little grass comin’ up close to the cotton 
like it does when cotton is small. 


We've been havin’ some right warm 
weather in our community the last few 
days. I got a little piece of bottom land 
corn that’s as purty as anything I ever 
seen. I went in to lay it by yesterday eve- 
ning. If there was a breath of air stirrin’ 
in that corn field I ain’t felt it yet. I was 
kinda warm when I went in but when I 
come out there wasn’t a dry thread on me 
or a dry hair on old Charlie. 


I reckon I’d a been through layin’ by a 
week or so ago if it hadn’t been for that 
rainy spell. But I’ll be catchin’ up in a 
few days and then it’s me for the water- 
melons and the shade for a spell. 


I ain’t got no money to brag about but I 
hope everybody is havin’ as big a time as 
I am this summer. I’ve done been to one 
4th of July picnic and two all day singin’s. 
Protracted meetin’ is just about ready to 
start and I reckon we'll have dinner on the 
grounds once or maybe twice durin’ that. 
Watermelons is gettin’ plentiful and I ex- 
pect maybe I can get two or three of my 
neighbors to give watermelon cuttin’s 
before long. 


Yes, sir, I’m aimin’ to have a big time 
this summer and I hope ever last one of 
you has just as much fun as I do. With- 
out no money to spend I don’t have to wor- 
ry about how to spend it so they ain’t 
nothin’ left for me to do but have a good 
time. Here’s hopin’ you are as well off as 
Tam. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 














Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY 


FLIES.. 


Spread Disease! 


“Every time a fly comes 
near my baby... I’m terri- 


fied. Oh! What can I do?”’ 


Order some Bee Brand 
Insect Powder at once. 
Sprinkle it around. 
baby’s 


Bee Brand kills flies, roaches, 
ants. Odorless .. . doesn’t 
stain... non-poisonous. 


Make 


surroundings safe! 


ee 


BRAND 





Lwsect Powder 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. 

















DriveOut Malaria 


Malaria is increasing. When you 
feel rundown, over-tired, have 
chills and fever—so often the 
symptoms of malaria— it is time 
to take Grove’s Tasteless Chill 
Tonic. 

Quinine and iron, as correctly 
combined in Grove’s, drives 
malaria infection out of your 
blood. Your blood cells will be 
purified and enriched. 

Take Grove’s Tasteless Chill 
Tonic for just a few days and 
see how improved blood re- 
stores strength and vigorous 
health. Get a bottle today— 
now only 50c. 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 


TGRIC 











Only $5°° 
Down For a 
3 H. P. WITTE 


EASY nm best 
TERMS bn Built. 


Uses Gasoline 








om Kansas City, Mo., or Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write today for M Big Engine 
"FREE" qioseier gto 

























A Kerosene, Distillate or Natural Gas. 
Removable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup L ubrication. 
Waterproof-Troubleproof Magneto. Easy starting 
Big surplus power with lowest fuel and oil expense. 
gsce jane Latyles 11%4to30H.P, AlsoSaws and P 


device. 
Other 


Pumpers. 
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With his right hand Judge Dudley of Rus- 

sell County, Ala., holds a stalk of corn grown 

where a crop of vetch had been turned under, 
and in his left—no vetch. 


oe of our most eminent authorities 
on Southern agriculture said a little 

while ago that “the curse of Ala- 
bama agriculture is poor soil.” And it is. 
Poor soil, moreover, is the curse of the 
agriculture of much of the South, as well 
as the agriculture of much 
of the entire nation. 


With that as the fact of 
the situation, and knowing 
Irom experience the inevita- 
ble result of poor soil upon 
the people who try to farm i 
it, the future would present 
a sad picture if there were 
No way to dispel this curse. 
Fortunately, there is a way. 
And more fertunately still, 
the way is within reach of 
all. To their great profit 
and still greater satisfaction, 
countless thousands of farm- 
ers have found that way al- 
teady. As is so often the case 
when we find ourselves in 
trouble al! we have to do to 
get out is to take Nature in 
a a partner and make intel- 
ligent use of her creations 
and her facilities. It is be- 
cause we have refused to do 
that that our lands are poor. 

Turning to the remedy, a careful check of some sev- 
fnty fields of vetch in North Florida showed that an 
average crop plowed under in the spring added as much 
Mtrogen to the soil as is carried in 300 or more pounds 
of commercial nitrates; that it provided that life giv- 
Ing substance known as organic matter, and that this 
rganic matter made'a world of difference in cultivation 
and provided much insurance against loss from drouth. 
N some of these fields the yield went far beyond the 
average ; indeed, as much nitrogen was added to the 
soil In some cases as is contained in 900 or more pounds 
of nitrogen in the chemical form. But the average is 
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encouraging enough, particularly when we remember 
that most likely the land would not have been occu- 
pied otherwise anyway. 


DAIRYMAN in Jefferson County, Florida, in 

discussing his, experience with vetch incidentally 
mentioned the fact that when he turned his Cows in on 
a field for two or three hours a day the milk check 
rather promptly went up from $36 a week to $51.09. 
Another convert in the same section testified that the 
extra eggs that the hens laid because vetch was 
sowed close to the house was all the answer he needed. 


This picture above was taken 
only a few weeks ago. It 
shows 60 bushels of oats per 
acre grown by R. D. Tatum on 
land improved with vetch. 


Frank Boyd, formerly of Au- 
burn, is showing a three-row 
planter with special plate for 
vetch seed. This planter is in 
general use for planting oats in 
cotton middles. Why not do 
the same thing with vetch? 


Taking another individual case, R. D. Tatum of 
what was formerly Campbell County but is now Fulton 
County, Georgia, has been growing ‘winter legumes for 
many years. Fields that were once were poor, unpro- 
ductive, and unprofitable are productive again. With 
each succeeding crop of winter legumes the cultivation 
of these fields becomes safer, more profitable, and more 
a matter of joy. On 12 acres of vetch turned under in 
the spring of 1931, corn planted in July filled an 
80-ton trench silo that fed 30 cows all last winter. 
Sixty bushels of oats to the acre was harvested from 
these same acres the last week in May. 


less than 2,000 pounds of winter legume seed in the 
entire state. Last fall they sowed almost 3,000,000 
pounds. Tufned under, these crops, we are told, will 
add nitrogen to the soil equivalent to that in 22,000 tons 
of commercial nitrates, and organic matter equal to that 
in 500,000 tons of barnyard manure. On an acre basis 
this means the equivalent of the application of $8 worth, 
or 400 pounds, of commercial nitrogen, and as much 
organic matter as that in five tons of manure. 

What Alabama farmers are doing is typical of prog- 
ress of the same sort in her neighboring states. The 
extension forces report that 1,806,105 pounds of winter 
legumes were sowed in Georgia last fall. 

From one end of the belt to the other the verdict is 
yet quite uniform that hairy vetch, of all winter legumes, 
is perhaps the surest, though of course vetch is not the 
only winter legume that does well in the South. In the 
Southern tier of Cotton Belt counties Austrian winter 
peas are rapidly winning favor. Seedings to 
this crop were particularly heavy in Georgia. 


OOKING for the moment at some of the 
i practical problems to be reckoned with, 
inoculation is absolutely necessary when sow- 
ing either vetch or Austrian peas on land the 
first time. Satisfactory inoculation may be 


At the left R. D. Tatum, Fulton County, Georgia, 
is cutting in 30,492 pounds of green manure 
(hairy vetch). Will he grow crops after that? 


Below is the sort of cotton Alabama cotton farm- 
ers are growing after plowing under vetch. 





~ 


Courtesy Ala. Ext. Service. 


had for either crop through the use of screened soil 
from a field that has successfully grown a crop of vetch 
or Austrian peas. All that is necessary is to moisten the 
seed with diluted molasses and sprinkle on the screened 
soil. Where such soil is not available, commercial in- 
oculation can be had from any of the seed companies, 
and is often carried in quantities by the county agent. 


Twenty pounds of vetch and 30 pounds of Austrian 
peas to the acre have given best results. The three-row 
drill is uniformly recommended for sowing vetch. Aus- 
trian peas may be sowed broadcast and covered with a 
spring tooth cultivator or disk harrow. 

Next we may ask what is the most ideal date 
for sowing these crops. One of our most successful 
producers of winter legumes has laid it down as his rule 
to sow following the first good “season” in September. 


We must and can have richer land. There is no profit 
and no joy in working poor land. Poor land is indeed 
acurse. These legumes point the way out. 





UST as I begin this monthly review of the world’s 
news I find on my desk a letter from a young 
woman reader saying substantially this :— 
“Thousands of women read your news review every 
month and I get much help from it. But many of us are 
new to politics and don’t under- 
stand a lot of things you take it 


for granted we know. And _ no 
doubt a lot of men are just as 


much in need of some A B C po- 
litical information if they would 
only own up to it! Why not ex- 
plain progressivism, conservatism, 
tariff for protection, tariff for 
revenue, reciprocity, stable mon- 
ey, Federal Reserve system, debt 
cancellation, regulars and inde- 
pendents, and a lot of other 
phrases we hear every day but don’t fully understand ?” 
So probably the best thing I can do with this page 
in August is to address a letter to a young voter an- 
swering these questions. I shall try to answer them as 
fairly as I know how and without regard to partisan- 
ship. Zhe Progressive Farmer-Ruralist is not a parti- 
san paper and in this monthly news review we try to give 
the facts regardless of who is helped or hurt thereby. 





CLARENCE POE 


I. Conservatives Versus Progressives 

For indeed 
the real political dividing line in America today is 

not between Democrats and Republicans but between 

conservatives and progressives. 


T IS well to answer this question first. 


Roughly speaking, we might say that a conservative 
is a person who believes that the possession of wealth 
is itself evidence of brains and ability and that the coun- 
try will be best governed if the wealthier classes and 
the most successful “captains of industry” decide what 
laws and policies we shall have. The conservative is 
dubious of change. He prefers to keep things as they are. 

The progressive, on the other hand, believes that 
too much wealth is concentrated in a relatively few 
hands. He believes that the masses of the people rather 
than a select few should govern us. This is true be- 
cause, while the masses may make more mistakes than 
the brainy few, these mistakes will be more than offset 
by the fact that the masses will always be striving to- 
ward “the greatest good to the greatest number” rather 
than preserving the privileges of the few. 


II. The Tariff and Reciprocity 

HE word tariff really means a fax and is so used in 

England. Here in America it means only a tax 
levied on goods brought into the United States from 
other countries. On some goods a low tariff is levied, 
on others a high tax, and a few classes of products are 
admitted duty free. 

The Republican Party most of the time has advo- 
cated a “tariff for protection”’—arguing that we should 
keep out foreign goods as much as possible to “protect” 
American manufacturers and their employees from 
foreign competition. The Democratic Party most 
of the time has advocated a “tariff for revenue” 
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be paid in dollars representing twice as much labor, 
twice as much production, twice as many commodities, 
as when most of these debts were created? 

A debt which 10 bales of cotton would have settled 
three years ago, it now requires 30 bales to settle, be- 
sides interest. And so on with many other products. 
The value of a dollar is now fixed as the value of 25.8 
grains of gold, and gold has gone up out of proportion 
to all other products. Congress could provide that a 
dollar should represent not always 25.8 grains of gold, 
but always gold equal in purchasing power to the aver- 
age gold dollar in the years 1920-30. This would give 
money a stable and honest value instead of an unstable 
and widely fluctuating value as at present. 

But the business of the country today is largely done 
not with actual gold, silver, or paper currency, but with 
bank credit. The degree to which banks are willing to lend 
on stocks, bonds, business property, and real estate 
largely determines whether business is speeded up, 
slowed down, or put in reverse. Our Federal Reserve 
system, consisting of twelve men named by the Presi- 
dent, largely encouraged undue deflation in 1920-21, un- 
due expansion in 1921-29, and deflation again in 1930-32. 
Congress and all goad citizens should insist upon poli- 
cies of greater stability not only in the value of money 
but also in its volume. The Federal Reserve system 
should be brought closer to the people. 

IV. Cancellation of Foreign Debts; Peace Programs 
ARMERS who have cotton, tobacco, wheat, etc., to 
sell abroad would probably be helped by the cancel- 

lation of our foreign debts—the money these countries 
borrowed of us during the World War. That is to say, 
if America should forgive these debts, these countries 
would develop increased confidence and increased pros- 
perity and buy more liberally of American farm prod- 
ucts. Public opinion is against debt cancellation, but we 
might do two things :— 

1. Reduce the amount of debts in proportion as the 
value of money has increased since the debts were made. 

2. Postpone payment of debts until these countries 
get on their feet financially. 

Perhaps the greatest cause to which any young 
voter can attach himself or herself is that of promoting 
world peace. And President Hoover has presented a 
program Americans of all parties should support in his 
efforts to have all nations cut armaments one-third. 


Better still would be Al Smith’s plan for giving each 
debtor nation 5 to 10 per cent credit on its debt for all 
goods it purchases from America. 


V. What Is Our Duty to a Party? 
N CONCLUSION let us say that as to “regulars” 
and “independents” and one’s duty to one’s party, I 





—meaning a tariff designed primarily to raise ( 
revenue or taxes with which to run the gov- 1 “TZinnias’’ 


2rnment. 


It is argued that in some lines in this country 
we have virtual monopolies or trusts which get 
tariff rates raised so high that exorbitant prices 
are charged American customers. Some manu- 
facturers sell in America at one price and sell the 
surplus to foreigners at considerably lower prices. 

Our American farmers sell enormous quantities 
of cotton, wheat, etc., to foreign countries. Now 
if our nation sets up tariff walls so high that 
these nations cannot sell goods to us, they nat- 
urally cannot buy freely from us. 


On the other hand, it would of course be 
foolish for us to let in foreign goods free of tariff 
tax, if these foreign nations do not give our 
goods the same privilege. So no matter whether 
a tariff is high or low, we should at least prac- 
tice “reciprocity.” That is to say, where nations 





are willing to deal liberally with American goods, 
we should deal liberally with theirs, and where a 
people shuts its doors again us, we must largely 
shut our doors against them. 





III. Stable Money and Federal Reserve System 


EGARDLESS of whether the politicians so 
recognize it or not, the greatest economic 
question in America today is this: Shall the bil- 
lions of dollars due in public and private debts 


N UNUSUAL poem interpretative of the char- 
acter of sinnias is this by Clare Wood Shipman :— 


Each year I laughed when you were planting zinnias. 
“What do you see in them?” I always said. 

To me they seemed such coarse and gaudy creatures 
Flaunting their variegated yellow-red. 


You answered they were like strong peasant people 
Wearing with pride their fluted Sunda. -best, 
Wholesome of heart, with honest sun-burned faces 
Smiling above bright scarf and velvet vest. 


You thought my heliotrope and mignonette 

Too perfect ladies in their gauze and lace, 

Dressed for pale evenings by sad, dripping fountains 
When a faint crescent veils a timid face. 


“Patrician taste in perfume, it is true, 
But peasants wear the scent of fields,” 
And now, dear love, in memory of you 
I sow gay zinnias in my garden bed. 
—Clare Wood Shipman. 


you said; 








ten, 
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A Letter to a Young Voter Explains Big Issues 


agree with two general principles often emphasized by 
President Theodore Roosevelt :— 

1, Each voter should select the party with whose 
general principles he is most in accord. 

2. But no voter should blindly follow any party, re. 
gardless of the character of its platform or candidates. 

For my own part, I endorse the doctrine, “He serves 
his party best who serves his country best.” And in. 
stead of voting a party ticket blindly at each election, I 
usually feel that I can best serve both my country and 
my party by failing to vote for any unworthy nominees 
and thereby cause them to run behind the ticket, 

We shall always have in each party a great propor- 
tion of “regulars” who take pride in saying, “I would 
vote for a yellow cur if named by my party.” To offset 
this class there is need for a large class of “inde pend- 
ents” who can eliminate the unworthy candidates that 
the more intense partisans would otherwise put into 
office. There is also constant need for recognizing the 
fact that there is nothing divine or sacred about the 
opinion of a majority as compared with a minority in 
deciding on the planks for a party platform. Any person 
has the right to support his party generally and yet say, 
“T disagree with this plank or that plank and will work 
to have my party change its attitude on that particular 
question,” 


Gfhe Ministry ¥ Beauty 


Zinnia and Hollyhock 
UR poem about zinnias reminds us that the Na- 
tional Garden Club reports that judged by three 
tests—(1) display, (2) value for cutting, and (3) long 
blooming period—the zinnia is the favorite annual flower 
in garden club circles. 





And let’s add one more reminder—plant hollyhocks 
now. “Just suppose we had never heard of hollyhocks 
and were seeing such a dazzling display for the first 
time!” said a friend a few weeks ago, standing amid 
clusters rivaling rainbows in beauty. And what he had 
this spring, you can have next spring. 


ind. to d 
Qomething, Rea d 


Studying the Stars 

WO books—Secrets of the Stars, which gives at- 

cient names and stories as well as chapters of facts 
concerning the stars, and 4 Field Book of the Stars— 
have interested us so greatly that ‘Studying the stars has 
become our hobby. We are never too tired after all the 
farm work is finished to go out at night on our hillside, 
which faces the east, to locate a star or a group of stats 
such as Algol, “the baleful, the blinking demon eye 0! 
the Medusa’s head,” or the beautiful Northern 
Cross. We often sleep on this hillside and wake 
up at intervals to watch the constellations as they 
rise in the east. 
L This hobby leads to choice reading both ™ 
prose and poetry. It has afforded us a delightful 
pastime for our spare time on our isolated farm. 
My husband is deeply interested in the mathe- 
matical data, but the children and I like best t 
locate the planets, larger stars, and constellations, 
and to read the legends connected with them. The 
more we study our neighbors in the skies, the 
more we appreciate and believe in the Divine 
Power that rules the world. 

MRS. JAMES YOWELL. 


Editor’s Note.—Will not other readers tell us of books 
they have especially liked and why? If you have em 
joyed any good book, you will be glad to help others get 
the same pleasure from it. 


A Thought’ Today 


T IS a calumny on men to say that they ar 
aroused to heroic action by ease, hope of pleas- 
ure, recompense—sugarplums of any kind in this 
world or the next! In the meanest mortal there 














lies something nobler. The poor swearing s0l- 
dier, hired to be shot, has his “honor of a sol- 
dier,” different from drill regulations and. the 
shilling a day. It is not td taste sweet things 
but to do noble and true things, and vindicate 
himself under God’s Heaven as a god-made Man 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show 
him the way of doing that, the dullest hats 
drudge kindles into a hero.—From Carlyles 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 
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‘8 4 natural objection to feeding any other feeds to live- 


O PEOPLE who began the 

farming of fertile land ever 

gave adequate attention to soil 
fertility until their lands began pro- 
ducing unsatisfactory crop yields. 
Eyen the new uplands of the South 
were never highly productive, because 
of the long. warm summers, with rapid 
decay of organic matter and the heavy 
rainfall of open winters, which causes 
excessive leaching and erosion. But 
the uplands at first produced fair crops, 
while the valleys and lowlands, when 
drained, continued to produce well for 
a longer period. 





But at the time the uplands became 
so unproductive, through cropping 
with clean cultured row crops and 
from leaching and the actual washing 
away of the best parts of the soils, the 
development of the commercial ferti- 
lizer industry came to the relief of the 
farmers of the older uplands of the 
South. Not only did commercial fer- 
tilizers enable the farmers of the 
South to again produce better crops, 
but they actually enabled the old South 
to rebuild to a certain extent the fer- 
tility or productiveness of the worn 
and washed out soils, as proved by the 
improvement in average crop yields 
of the older South during recent 
decades. 





this slow but certain im- 
provement of the soils of the older 
South, the newer soils farther west 
have been gradually reduced in fer- 
tility by the same processes as had 
earlier reduced crop yields to an un- 
profitable level in the older states 
farther east. Then came the time when 
the previously very fertile soils of the 
Middle South, such as the Yazoo 
Delta, began to show depletion and 
again commercial nitrogen came to the 
rescue of the farmers of these soils. 
And now the soils of the newer West, 
notably the older settled parts of Texas 
and Arkansas, are showing the need of 
more attention to conserving soil fer- 
tility. 

In those parts of the world with 
which I am more or less familiar, a 
change in the cropping systems and the 
keeping of more livestock have been the 
measures employed to conserve and in- 
crease soil fertility, when a one-crop system of farming, 
ora faulty cropping system, has begun to materially re- 
duce crop yields. 


During 


But the South delayed the necessity for turning to a 
balanced cropping system and the production of livestock 
and livestock products through a large use of commercial 
fertilizers and she was better able to do so than any other 
section with which I am familiar, because her main crops 
—cotton, tobacco, and truck—use fertilizers to better ad- 
vantage than the field crops of other sections. 

The keeping of livestock because it necessitates a 
broader cropping system and the growing of legumes, 
which form the best feeds for livestock, is unquestionably 
an aid to the maintenance and increasing of soil fertility, 
but the advocates of livestock farming have in my opin- 
‘on made a mistake in making this appear as if the only 
or chief reason for livestock production. 

P While I do not undervalue the influence the produc- 
tion of livestock has on soil fertility and crop production, 
I wish to stress more than has ever been done, the service 
rendered by livestock in equalizing and distributing labor 
throughout the year and especially in giving an additional 
source of income to the farm. In short, livestock pro- 
duction might and should become a means of bringing 
about a realization of the three most needed changes in 
our farming systen.; namely, a more diversified and bet- 
ter balanced cropping system, involving the growing of 
More legumes; the better distribution of farm work 


throughout the year, and a second source of considerable 
arm income. - 


Watch Closely Stock on Pasture 


HERE is always a disposition to allow the livestock 
P to remain on pasture late in the fall and obtain there- 
om as large a part of their feed-as possible. «There 







By TAIT BUTLER 


stock than they can obtain on pasture during the pasture 
season, because such other feeds are generally scarce in 
the South and always increase the costs. 

But conditions often exist in the South which make it 
poor economy to force the livestock to obtain all their 
feed from the pastures. This is often true of the milk 
cows, young growing stock, and any animals kept solely 
for their increase in weight, such as beef cattle. When- 
ever the dairy cows begin to lose in milk production, the 
young stock stop making good growth, and the beef cattle 
begin losing weight or fail to increase in weight, because 
they are not getting enough feed from the pastures, seri- 
ous consideration should be given to this situation. 


The dairy cows and young stock should be supplied 
additional green feed or given an allowance of concen- 
trates, and the beef cattle should be sold or have their 
pasturage supplemented by cracked cottonseed cake, 
which is usually our cheapest and best feed for this pur- 
pose. 

But at this time I wish especially to sound a note of 
warning against depending on the failing fall pastures 
supplying all the feed needed by the young growing live- 
stock. Particularly are calves allowed to remain on the 
fall pastures which no longer supply suitable or sufficient 
feed, until they not only cease to grow, but in many cases 
actually lose flesh and go into winter quarters poor. 


Every year during the late fall and winter numerous 
reports are received of young cattle suffering from stom- 
ach worms, lice, and other parasites, or failing to do well 
from some other cause, the chief of which is that they 
were allowed to get poor on the pastures in the fall and 
then when put in winter quarters were supplied with un- 
suitable feeds or an insufficient quantity. The dry, woody 
pasture plants of late fall, or during dry spells at any sea- 
son, are not suitable feeds for livestock and especially are 
they insufficient for young growing animals. 


All animals on pasture should be watched carefully 













































































a. 


The South Needs 
More Livestock 


during the fall, and whenever the 
pastures fail to furnish sufficient suit- 
able feed, from any cause, additional 
feed should be supplied or the animals 
sold. 


How to Get Most From 
Beef Cattle 


By H. E. DVORACHEK, 

Arkansas Experiment Station. 
HE old method of letting cattle run 
out and look out for themselves 
with little attention so far as feed and 
herd improvement is concerned must be 
scrapped. Two and _ three-year-old 
steers weighing 400 to 500 pounds are 
an obsolete type. The present plan is 
to improve the herds with purebred 
sires, take better care of the growing 

stock, and cash in on them sooner. 



























Three systems can be employed, de- 
pending on the quality of the herd and 
the character of feed available. For the 
small landowner with good cattle and 
suitable feed for finishing, baby beef 
production offers the best method of 
making beef profitably. The club boys 
have demonstrated this beyond a shadow 
of a doubt. Even with large herds 
of good cattle where the acreage of 
grass and finishing feeds are favorable, 
baby beef production is the system rec- 
ommended. Where the quality of cat- 
tle is such that baby beef production is 
not possible, the selling of the calf crop 
at weaning time in the fall is a safer 
system. Let the other man grow them 
out and finish them. A small allowance 
of corn fed to the calves in creeps in the 
pasture while suckling will pay well. 
The herdsmen should use good bulls and 
gradually work into the baby beef pro- 
ducing class as their herds improve, if 
their feed supply for finishing can be 
grown on the farm. Otherwise the calf 
crop can be sold annually and returns 
will improve as the quality of the cow 
herd improves. 








S. D. A. Picture. 


The possibilities for fattening ma- 
ture cattle on cheap feeds are available 
in many sections. This is especially 
true of the cotton sections. I have al- 
ways believed and still believe that our 
cotton farmers could profitably employ 
their labor during the winter feeding 
out cheap mature cattle on such feeds 
as cane silage, cottonseed hulls, and cottonseed meal. 
They need the fertility for their land and can have 
an abundance of these cheap feeds. They should, how- 
ever, start with cheap cattle until they acquire feeder 
sense. 


Why Lessened Milk Flow 


HEN the milk flow lessens, as it usually does when 

hot weather comes and there is less grazing in the 
pastures, the decreased production is generally charged 
to “hot weather and flies.” It is doubtful if th: hot 
weather has much to do with it and it is quite certain the 
flies have much less effect in reducing milk production 
than is generally thought. 


Flies annoy cattle and milkers much, and probably re- 
duce the milk flow, but if they greatly lessen milk pro- 
duction it is quite certain some of the oily fly repellents 
do about as much harm as the flies. Much the greater 
part of the loss in milk flow is usually due more toa lack 
of feed or that the pasture plants have become dry and 
woody, than to the effects of flies. 


Granting that flies do damage and that some means 
should be taken to protect the cattle from their attacks, 
then when sprays are used frequent sprayings should be 
made rather than use a heavy or oily material which ad- 
heres to the hair and gathers dirt, but stays on longer 
and requires less frequent applications. 


Cleaning up and maintaining good sanitary conditions, 
with screened windows and curtain brushes at doors, will 
aid very materially in lessening flies about and in the 
stables. 


But after all is said and done about the flies, let us 
make sure that less feed or poorer pastures are not the 
real cause of most of the loss in milk production. 





O GET best results from 

Sudan grass do not pasture 

it before it is 6 to 10 inches 
high. 

2. Let’s fix up the corncrib so 
rats can’t get in it. Farmers’ 
Sulletin No. 1638 tells how. 

3. Silage be cut 
just as the shucks on the ends of 
the ears begin to turn yellow, at 
which time most of the leaves 
should still be green. To cut 
earlier will reduce the feed value 
and produce a watery silage that 
is more likely to mold and spoil. 
Cut sorghum for syrup making 
when the seed has become hard. 


corn should 


4. Red spider on cotton may 
be reasonably well controlled by 
dusting thoroughly with finely 
powdered sulphur. One or two 
applications are usually sufficient. 


5. As soon as soybean hay 
wilts after being cut it should be 
raked into windrows and allowed 
to cure for a day in this shape. 
Then put in narrow tall cocks 
for further curing, which should 
be completed in a few days. 


6. Pulling fodder is one dis- 
agreeable farm job for which 
there is no excuse. We all know 
corn fodder is a roughage liked 
by livestock, but stripping the 
leaves from the corn cuts off the fooa supply of the corn 
and the result is a heavy reduction in corn yield—far 
more than enough to offset the value of the fodder. 

7. As green feed for poultry, the following may be 
sowed now—this table showing the quantity of seed re- 
quired to sow % acre, also the time when the crop will 
be ready to use :— 

Seed for % Acre 


Y% Ib. 
Y% |b. 
% Ib. 
2 Ibs. 


When to Use 
November on. 
Sept.-Jan. 
Sept.-Jan. 
Nov.-April 
Y% Ib. October on, 

Chard 1 Ib. Oct.-Dec. 

Mustard Y% Ib. Oct.-March 

8. In checking up after culling 100 out of 400 White 
Leghorns last summer, we found that the culling of 
one-fourth of the flock reduced its daily output of eggs 
only about one-tenth. This reduced the feed bill by 25 
per cent but left the daily egg production at 90 per cent 
of what it was before the flock was culled. Getting rid 
of non-productive hens saved a big part of the feed bill 
and brought in cash at a time of the year when cash 1s 
most needed. 


Cabbage 
Rape 

Kale, plain 
Bur clover 
Turnips 


II. Problems of Tobacco Growers 
HE following dates have been set for opening of 
tobacco markets in our territory: South Carolina, 
August 16; Georgia, August 18; Eastern North Caro- 
lina, September 6; Middle Belt, September 27; Old 
Belt, October 4, and Dark Virginia Belt, November 15. 

To our Virginia tobacco growers Agronomtst T. B. 
Hutcheson of V. P. I. sends out this warning: “High 
quality bright cigarette tobacco can be produced only 
from ripe tobacco which has been Cured properly. Even 
if one has good tobacco on the hill, it may be ruined by 
too early harvesting and improper curing. It is rather 
hard to make a good cigarette tobacco on Virginia soils 
by topping low and harvesting by cutting. This is be- 
cause if one waits until the top leaves are ripe, the 
lower leaves are likely to be overripe and will cure 
dark. For this reason, it is better to top relatively high 
and harvest the tobacco by pulling the leaves as they 
ripen. This method requires a little more work at 
harvest time but it insures greater weight per acre and 
usually a higher price per pound. It also requires less 
barn room and fuel for curing and shortens the strip- 
ping and sorting work.” 


III. Master Farmers Who Grow 
Tobacco 

O SEVERAL Virginia and North Carolina Master 

Farmers who grow tobacco we addressed this in- 
quiry last month: ‘What improvements in harvesting, 
curing, and marketing methods have you used to ad- 
vantage—or what change in common harvesting, cur- 
ing, and marketing practices do you think growers 
would do well to adopt this year in order to get maxi- 
mum prices?” In reply we have these suggestions :— 

From L. O. Moseley, Lenoir County, N. C.—“We 


—U. S. D. A. Picture. 


Looking over a fine crop of tobacco. 


August Work in the 
Carolinas. and Virginia 


think if the same fields were gone over more times tak- 
ing fewer leaves each time, we would get a more even 
cure, more nearly graded in the field, and a better qual- 
ity. We hope some day enough farmers will see the 
necessity of coOperative selling. We do not think it 
would have the opposition from the time-supply mer- 
chant it once had and not so strong opposition from the 
warehousemen since they do not make so much money.” 


From C. B. Robertson, Mecklenburg County, Va— 
“IT always cut my dark-fired tobacco, hang it on a scaf- 
fold in the field for two or three days (unless rain pre- 
vents) before housing. I do not like for rain to catch 
it on the scaffold. With bright tobacco I have found 
priming instead of cutting more profitable. I use a sled 
20 inches wide, 7 feet long, place the leaves in care- 
fully, haul to shade to be strung. I think the tobacco 
growers will profit by selling tobacco codperatively. 
This should and I think will work out a saner method. 
However, we must produce a fine quality cigarette type 
to expect a profit.” 

From B. N. Sykes, Hertford County, N. C—“Pull 
all bottom leaves off before curing. Let it get ripe be- 
fore curing and don’t crowd the barns too full, Above 
all, handle carefully and make it look its best. Tobacco 
is sold by its appearance more than by the quality. If 
you have quality and then appearance is also good, you 
will surely get the attention of both buyers and ware- 
housemen, which insures best prices.” 


IV. Garden Crops and Flowers to 
Plant Now 
HOUSANDS of Southern farm families are get- 
ting half and more than half their daily food from 
their home gardens and those who have good gardens, 
cows, and hens are really living at home. To keep the 
garden producing through Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
George Washington’s Birthday, and into next spring, 
here is a list of vegetables to plant this month :— 
Parsley 
Radish 
Rutabaga 
Spinach 
Squash 
Tomato (plants) 
Turnips 


Cress 

Dandelion 

Endive 

Irish potato 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Onion (Egyptian or other 
sets) 


Beans, 
Beet 

B re rccoli 
Cabbage 
Carrot 
“Cauliflower 
Chard 

Celery (plants) 
Corn 


snap 


Here is also a list of flowers which can be sowed 
in August in the mountains and in August and Septem- 
ber farther South :— 

Lupine 

Pansy 

Phlox 
Snapdraggn 
Sweet Wliam 


Cornflower 
Dianthus 
Hollyhock 
Larkspur 
Lobelia 


V. Clover and Vetch for Richer Lands 


“ieee corn that will not pay 25 cents a day for 
the labor spent on it,” we remarked in riding 
through a farming section day before yesterday. 


Alyssum 
Aquilegia 
Carnation 
Candytuft 
Chrysanthemum 


But all at once we came to a field where the corn 


was large, luxuriant, dark green 
and sure to make big yields—al. 
most like river low grounds 
“What’s happened here?” ye 
asked. 

“Crimson clover,” 
answer. “This man 
growing it for years.” 


was the 
has been 


And this reminds us to pass on 
another hint from T. B. Hutche. 
son to which farmers in the Caro. 
linas as well as Virginia should 
now give heed: ‘Crimson clover 
and vetch are the two most im- 
portant winter cover crops for 
Virginia conditions. These may 
be sowed at the last cultivation 
of row crops, or in lands specially 
prepared for them. Crimson clover 
may be seeded up to within thirty 
days of the average killing frost 
date of the section. Hairy winter 
vetch, being hardier, may be sow- 
ed up to the average killing frost 
date.” 


VI. “Never Saw Such 
Hay in Iowa!” 


HAVE, seen some _ heavy 
growths for hay in Iowa, where 
I grew up, but I never saw any- 
thing that would compare with 
hay I recently harvested on my 
North Carolina farm,’ writes 
Spier Whitaker of New York City, owner of a farm in 
Eastern North Carolina. Mr. Whitaker writes that his 
hay was a mixture of rye, vetch, and crimson clover, 
“The rye was between 5% and 6 feet high, the vetch 
nearly to the top of the rye, and the crimson clover be- 
tween 4 and 41% feet high. The stand was so thick that 
the mules, mowing machine, and driver were entirely 
hidden from view while cutting on the opposite side of 
the field from where I was standing.” 
And yet Eastern North Carolina imports hay from 
the West! 

Such a crop as Mr. Whitaker raised can be produced 
in any county and we believe on any farm in the South 
that has really fertile soil, if we sow one bushel of rye, 
10 pounds crimson clover seed, and 15 pounds of vetch 
seed per acre. However, we should prefer sowing 2 to 
3 bushels of oats in place of rye. Or 20 pounds of Aus- 
trian peas may be substituted for vetch. 


VII. Fit Seed Preparation to Soil 


SOMETIMES doubt whether most farmers think 

about the meaning of such words as hard, baked, 
firm, compact, pulverized, loose, mellow, and friable,” 
said an agricultural leader the other day. “Yet the 
preparation of the land for fall-sowed crops depends 
primarily upon which of these adjectives best fits the 
character and condition of the soil.” 

If the surface or subsoil is baked, hard, or com- 
pact, the land needs to be plowed five to seven inches 
deep and pulverized by the use of a harrow, disk, of 
roller, or all three in extreme cases. On the other 
hand, soils that are already loose and mellow for two 
or three inches deep and do not have hard or tight sub- 
soils need not be turned unless there is a growth 0 
weeds or of a cover crop to turn under or that will im 
terfere with sowing or germination. Such soils are al- 
ready good seedbeds. Why waste time in a fruitless 
effort to improve their condition ? 


VIII. Don’t Cut Soybeans Too Late 


“IN A few days soybeans will be ready for harvest 

for hay,” said E. C. Blair, extension agronomist of 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture recent: 
ly. “If farmers do not improve their past practices, 
they will lose a fourth or a half of the feed value ° 
soybeans by cutting them too late. When cut late for 
making hay soybeans have lost a large part of thet 
leaves. The stems and branches of the plants are woody, 
hard to masticate, of little food value, and rejected by 
stock. The pods shatter and the seed and hulls are ot 
almost no value. 

“On the other hand, if cut between the full bloom: 
ing stage and the time the pods are half-grown, prac: 
tically all the plant food will be eaten and relished. In 
fact it is easily possible for one ton of soybean hay cut 
at the proper time to contain as much or more nutnie® 
than two tons cut too late.” 





Call in the local Sinclair representative in your community 
today — put the full resources of the 8 great Sinclair refin- 
eries at your beck and call. Thousands of other farmers are 
doing it— Sinclair sold a billion and a half gallons of Sinclair 
products last year, much of it to farsighted farmers. 

Sinclair’s eight great refineries are among the most favor- 
ably located plants of their kind for serving America’s prin- 
tipal farming sections with a full line of high quality 
petroleum products. 7,000 miles of Sinclair pipe line (the 
world’s largest pipe line system) connect these plants with 
the country’s finest oil fields. Sinclair spent many millions of 
dollars recently on new refinery equipment—every penny 
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of it aimed to reduce fuel and lubrication costs for you! 

The Sinclair agent’s line includes Sinclair Opaline and 
Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, Sinclair 
Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair Cup and 
Axle Grease and Sinclair P. D. Insect Spray. His duties are 
not only to supply you promptly with these products but to 
advise you competently on their application to your truck, 
tractor, pumps, lighting plant, harvester, etc., etc. Ask him 
about his “Call-me-by-post-card” service, a simplified 
method of ordering, designed especially for farmers. Sinclair 
Refining Company (Inc.), 45 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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OST stores put on sales of white goods in Janu- 
ary and of blankets and house furnishings in 
August. During those months thrifty house- 
wives replenish their supplies of bed linens and cover- 
ings, but it takes more than a thrifty housekeeper to 
know how much wool is in the blanket she selects. And 
yet this matter of the percentage of wool should really 
be given first consideration in the purchase of blankets. 

Some blankets carry a label guaranteeing that the 
fiber is all wool, others are labeled as part wool, while 
others do not indicate the fiber content at all and the 
purchaser is left to guess as to the composition or trust 
to the salesman who may or may not have been given 
reliable information. Wool is a poorer conductor of 
heat than is cotton, therefore a woolen blanket will tend 
to be much warmer than a cotton one 
of equal weight. 

Since cotton is much less expensive 
than wool, the mixed blankets on the 
market usually have very little wool 
in them. It is possible for a blanket to 
be labeled as part wool when it con- 
tains only a single woolen thread in its 
border, and more than 75 per cent of 
the mixed wool and cotton blankets on 
the market contains less than 10 per 
cent wool. Of course, such a small 
proportion of wool is not of value at 
all except as it allows the manufac- 
turer to charge more for his product 
than he could hope to get for an all- 
cotton blanket. As a matter of fact, 
less than 20 to 25 per cent wool fiber 
in a blanket does not increase its 
warmth appreciably over that of an 
all-cotton blanket. 


OT only is the proportion of wool 

used of importance, but we need 
to know the tensile strength or dura- 
bility of the blanket. This means the 
pull (measured in pounds) it will stand 
before breaking. This varies greatly. 
Probably the minimum tensile strength 
of an inch-wide strip of blanket mate- 
rial-should be not less than 35 or 40 
pounds for the warp and not less than 
20 or 30 pounds for the filling. This 
information is not generally available 
as yet but it should be. Constant questioning of the 
dealer along these lines -will help to cause the manu- 
facturer to provide it. 


The weight of different blankets of the same size 
and construction and of the same kind of fibers is a sig- 
nificant indication of their relative warmth and dura- 
bility. There is no advantage in comparing the weight 
of cotton and wool blankets. The walue comes in com- 
paring the weight of two blankets of the same size, both 
of which are 30 or 40 or 85 per cent wool, as the case 
may be. 


The way in which a blanket is made also has much 
to do with its durability. It should be of close weave 
and thickly napped. In fact, the thicker. the nap, the 
warmer the blanket. If a blanket is made of long-fiber 
wool, the nap will be firm and will not break easily or 
wear away. One of the ways by which the nap is raised 
is by brushing the fabric with teasels, vegetable seed 
pods covered with tiny hooks which raise the free ends 
of the wool without tearing into the heart of the yarn. 
Some blankets of poor quality appear fluffy when new 
but short wool fibers have been blown into the-warp 
and are not tightly woven. When washed, such a blan- 
ket will lose a large quantity of wool and finally leave 
only the cotton warp. One good test of the strength 
and firmness of the nap is to take a pinch of it between 
the thumb and finger and raise the entire blanket. If 
the nap will support the weight of the blanket and not 
pull out you can be sure it will not wear away easily. 


HE yarns which are used in weaving stripes in the 
blanket should be similar in construction and of the 
same fiber as the other portions of the blanket. The 
‘ ruffled appearance of the edge of a blanket after it has 
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Old furniture brought out of the attic and refinished. 
and grandmother’s hand woven coverlet give this room a quaint, home like atmosphere. 
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How Much Wool in Wool Blankets? 


been washed is due to the wool in the border being run 
in lengthwise across the blanket and then shrinking in 
length. 

The size of the blanket is important. It is usually 
indicated on the label and yet many people pay little at- 
tention to size and buy blankets that are too short to 
tuck in well at the foot of the bed. Beds for adults are 
six feet or more in length; therefore if the blanket is to 
come well up over the shoulders of the sleeper and tuck 
well at the foot of the bed, it should be not less than 80 
or &4 inches in length. Personally, I prefer 90-inch 
blankets. The width, of course, depends on the width of 
the bed. For a single bed, 60 inches is wide enough, 
while a blanket to be used on a double bed should be 72 
inches in width. 





Blankets now come in such lovely soft colors that 
often a woman thinks of the color first. However, she 
should look for long, bright, lustrous, resilient, - live 
wool—wool that does not feel soggy, heavy, or flat. She 
should look for sound nap, nap that is strong and does 
not brush away or pull out easily. She should look for 
bulk in proportion to weight, choosing a thick, spongy, 
flexible blanket. She should remember that size is im- 
portant. And she should buy a blanket made by a repu- 
table manufacturer, one who stands back of his goods 
and whose reputation is known. 

The American Standard Association, at the request 
of the American Home Economics Association, called a 
conference of manufacturers, distributors, and users in. 
April, 1929, to decide on specifications for labels of 
blankets. Since that time much work has been done to 
enable the housewife to judge for herself the quality of 
blankets and really get what she pays for. The commit- 
tee recommended the use on blankets, beginning early 
in 1932, of labels which give the true percentage of wool 
fibre and the size. If 65 per cent of the manufacturers 
of blankets vote to accept the recommendation, such 
a label will be furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This is a long step forward in 
the right direction and will be of tremendous help to 
the consumer as well as the manufacturer. 





The Bedroom as a Place of Rest 


By MRS. BERNICE CLAYTOR 
Extension Specialist, Home Improvement, College Station, Tex. 


" ARLY to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, 

wealthy, and wise,” is an old adage familiar to all 
of us since childhood. This, like most old sayings, con- 
tains much truth, but we recognize now that good 
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Woven rag rugs for floor coverings 
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health and an 
proper kind of 
amount of it. 

That this is a nfatter of utmost importance is evi- 
denced by the fact that in recent years a number of 
prominent scientists have devoted considerable time to 
studying the best conditions for healthful sleep and yari- 
ous organizations working particularly on health prob- 
lems have been educating the public in regard to the 
proper kind of sleep and how to secure it. 

Bedrooms, therefore, play a prominent part in the 
welfare and peace of mind of the occupants for they are 
set aside primarily as rooms for rest—for comfortable 
sleep at night, for moments of relaxation in a busy day, 
or a quiet place where one may read, study or think 
undisturbed. It also means much in 
physical comfort and composure if the 
bedroom is well equipped for dressing 
—with ample storage for clothing, so 
that garments may be fresh and dainty 
when put into service; space for dress- 
ing where everything may be kept 
ready for use in its own particular 
place; with a good mirror placed so 
the light is right for dressing, and 
convenient arrangement for bathing if 
there is not already a bathroom in the 
house. 


alert mind depend largely upon the 
rest and sleep as well as a sufficient 


HERE are four essentials which 

should be present in every bed- 
room if it is to fulfill its function sat- 
isfactorily as a place of rest. First of 
all, it should be spotlessly clean, for 
cleanliness is a safeguard of health, as 
well as the first principle of beauty. 
Any piece of furniture or any material 
used in a bedroom might well be meas- 
ured by the answer to such questions 
as, can it be thoroughly cleaned? and, 
can it be cleaned easily and quickly? 


Second, the sun should shine into 
the room every day, and plenty of 
fresh air is the third important health 
consideration. If possible, there should 
be windows on at least two sides of 
the room and one should be able to 
raise or lower them without difficulty. 
The fourth essential is careful screening—a wire mesh 
sufficient to keep out mosquitoes, flies, and insects. 
Screens in tight fitting frames hinged at the top and 
hooked at the bottom last longer and make the cleaning 
and washing of windows an easier task. 

The intelligent use of color may be a determining 
factor in making a room attractive and satisfying to tts 
owner. In rooms which have a tendency to be rather 
dark and gloomy, yellow or shades which are derived 
from yellow can be used to impart some of the warmth 
and cheerfulness which are lacking. If a room has an 
abundance of light and sunshine, cooler colors may be 
more desirable. Size also should have much to do with 
the color treatment of a room. A small bedroom can be 
made to seem larger with light colored walls—cream oF 
pale green, for instance. Again, color should differ ac- 
cording to the age of the person occupying the room. 
For a young girl’s room, colors that are light, airy, and 
more vivid are suitable, for they speak of youthful 
beauty and animation, while for grown-ups, richer, 
deeper colors are usually preferred. 


ae walls and ceiling, together with the woodwork 
and floor, constitute a background for the furnish- 
ings and pictures. Soft, neutral colors should be se 
lected for the walls. If blue, yellow, or green is used 
soft shades must be chosen—grayed blue, grayed shades 
of yellow, and grayish shades of green will give restful 
effects. A greater variety of color is possible i 
room when neutral shades are used for the background. 

Painted woodwork gives a room_a light, cheerful, 
dainty appearance and is practical from a cleaning 
standpoint. Woodwork painted the same color as the 
wall or one tone darker or lighter helps to tie the 100m 


together. The floor is the foundation of the room “a 
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should be two or~three shades darker in 
color than the walls, with a mellow, in- 
conspicuous finish. A smoothly finished 
floor partly covered with rugs that can 
be taken outside for cleaning is probably 
the best management of a bedroom floor. 





ae es 3 

Adresser combining drawer space and a mirror 

helps to provide for two of the needs of a bed- 
room—clothes storage and dressing. 


Many lovely rugs can be made at home 
from materials on hand. 

In furnishing a good plan is to take 
stock of the furniture on hand, discard 
the useless articles and put those which 
can be used in the best possible condi- 
tion. Often there are pieces of furni- 
ture of good material and design stored 
away which can be renovated and put 
into use again. 

Naturally the bed is the most im- 
portant piece of furniture in a bedroom. 
The bedstead should be firm and_ sub- 
stantial but light enough in weight to 
be moved about easily. The comfort 
of the bed depends especially on the 
springs and mattress. It is better to 
economize on the other furnishings than 
on these. 

Two chairs are usually sufficient for 
a single bedroom, a small armchair or 
rocker for resting, reading, and sew- 
ing, and a straight chair to be used in 
connection with a writing table. Such 
a table gives a place for quiet writing, 
reading, or study, Bookshelves which 
can be made at home provide a place 
for some favorite books and magazines. 
A small table by the side of the bed is 
useful for the night light and for the 
book or magazine which may well oc- 
cupy the last 20 or 30 minutes before 
sleep comes. 

Securing a restful, comfortable bed- 
room is not an accident, but the re- 
sult of thinking, planning, and work- 
ing, 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
By MARY S. SMITH 


4 ROUGH misnamed, since it is really 
a pillar rose, there is nothing else 
wrong with Paul’s Scarlet Climber. It 
makes perhaps the brightest spots upon 
the spring landscape and is handsome in 
eafage.as well as in flower. It can and 
should be cut back after the blooming 
Season and so does not take up as much 
Space as some climbers require. 

One of the outstanding qualities of this 
excellent rose is the ease with which it 
can be propagated from cuttings. Most 
of the climbing types share this charac- 
teristic, taking root from slips put out 
in fall, winter, spring, and even summer, 
but Paul’s Scarlet seems to go ahead of 
the class in this good habit. Hardwood 
Cuttings were carelessly stuck into the 
Sround in my back yard at various sea- 
Sons and as nearly as can be figured by a 
somewhat unsystematic gardener, one 


pendred per cent of the cuttings took 
oot. 





The best flower clusters are borne on 
the second year wood which is sent up 
Tom the roots so that one should not 
hesitate to cut long branches of the rose 
if they are needed for indoor use. The 

- Older canes will bear blooms too, but they 
Will not be as vigorous and numerous as 


those produced by the younger wood. 


ay 


By? 
SALLY 
] CARTER 





Flowers need the morning dew 
To keep them looking fresh and new. 
Flower-faces, take their tip 
And give to your face many a dip. 


Cooling Drinks for Parching Skins 


LOWERS droop and wilt in hot 
weather—and then, all of a sudden 
a cooling shower comes and they perk up 
as if by magic to the dewy freshness they 
had when the morning dew cooled them. 
When your skin is all dry and hot, it 


needs water, too, if it is to have that 
petal-fair appearance of coolness and 
daintiness. 


So, in summer, give your skin water, 
water, water ; inside, take 
it in the form of cool, 
not iced, drinks; outside 
take it in the form of 
baths and good old 
fashioned face-washings 
and pore cleansing. 
Don’t be afraid of soap 
and water—if your soap 
is a pure, mild one—for 
it will not harm your 
skin no matter how deli- 
cate the texture. If you 
useacream for cleans- 
ing, you'll like one of the 
liquid ones, or at least a 
very light semi - solid 
one—and you won't 
want to use it quite so 
frequently as in winter, 
for creams do give a bit 
of a sticky after feeling. 


These face washings and pore cleans- 
ings are your safeguards against oily 
skin, blackheads, and enlarged pores. 
While perspiration has a flushing effect 
on the pores, this summertime advantage 
is offset considerably by the increased oili- 
ness of the skin and the increased dusti- 
ness of the roads in hot weather. Dust, 
mixed with oil and perspiration, tends to 
choke up the pores and cause many new 
cases of blackheads and enlarged pores. 

Preventing these conditions is simply 
a matter of more face washings and pore 
cleansings, and the use of a good skin 
tonic and astringent afterwards. But if 
you already have blackheads and enlarged 
pores you must use more strenuous 
methods. 


AVES? of all, you must eliminate oily 
foods from your diet—fried foods, oily 
salad dressings, rich pastries, and foods 
highly seasoned with butter. Eat instead 
plenty of the fruits and vegetables with 
which our Southern farms abound. 


Never go to bed without giving your 
skin a thorough cleansing and never come 
in from a dusty trip without repeating 
the cleansing and finishing with a dash 
of skin tonic or astringent. Whenever 
possible, leave off all make-up and keep 
applying the skin tonic or astringent to 
close and tone the pores. 


Steaming the face or washing it in very 
hot water and then pressing out the black- 
heads is not advisable as a general skin 
treatment, but I believe that in a stubborn 
case of blackheads it is a sort of “necessary 
evil.” Don’t do it if your skin is extremely 
delicate and sensitive, don’t ever do it oft- 
ener than once a week, and then, as the 
blackheads get fewer and fewer, make the 
intervals between steamings longer and 
longer. 

After applying a good cleansing or cold 
cream to soften the blackheads, wipe it 
off. Then wash the face with hot water 
and plenty of soap. Next apply hot tow- 
els or lean over a bowl of steaming water 
for five or ten minutes, coming out for 
air every now and then. Then dry your 
skin gently, cover your fingertips with a 





clean cloth, and press out the blackheads 
ever so gently. Leave the stubborn ones 
alone. They will gradually soften under 
your cleansing and steaming treatments. 
If you bruise your skin, you may have a 
scar or dark mark for a long time after- 
ward. After the blackheads are pressed 
out, apply a mild antiseptic such as witch- 
hazel, or peroxide. If your skin feels 
irritated, apply cold cream generously, 
leave it on for quite a 
while, then wipe off with 
cleansing tissues or a 
soft cloth, and pat with 
a skin tonic or as- 
tringent to close and re- 
fine the pores. 


After the ordinary 
daily cleansings, too, 
there’s nothing so cool- 
ing and delightful as 
rubbing the face all 
over with ice wrapped 
up in a piece of soft 
cloth. Unless it ts using 
a delightfully cool, fra- 
grant astringent or skin 
tonic or skin freshener. 
Any of these treatments 
will not only cool and 
freshen the skin but 
will tend to close the 
open pores, decrease perspiration and oili- 
ness, and leave a smooth, cool surface 
over which to apply your make-up and 
powder. 

There are many delightful skin fresh- 
eners, tonics, and astringents to be had 
at the stores—so deliciously fragrant and 
cool that they make you feel daintier just 
to look at them. Some of them are quite 
reasonably priced, too, though as a rule 
these liquids are among the more expen- 
sive items in any line of toilet goods. 


UT you can make a good astringent 
by diluting witch-hazel to a strength 
that agrees with your skin. If your skin 
is very oily, very coarse-pored, very “per- 
spiry,” and not very delicately textured, 
you will want to use it full strength and 
often. A few drops of your favorite per- 
fume or toilet water added to the witch- 
hazel will make it more dainty and fra- 
grant. A few drops of tincture of ben- 
zoin (not benzine) will form with it a 
milky-looking mixture with stronger as- 
tringent qualities than the witch-hazel 
alone. A few spoonfuls of rose water 
added to the witch-hazel make it more 
fragrant and refreshing and dilute it “as 
you like it” if full strength witch-hazel 
has any irritating effect. 

Another delightful skin freshener may 
be made by adding the tincture of benzoin 
to a mixture of rose water and distilled 
water. To a large bottle of rose water 
you may add from a few drops of the 
benzoin up to a ten-cent bottle of benzoin 
: according to the astringent you 
need. Many prefer to keep the diluted 
rose water in one bottle and the benzoin 
in another and add a few drops of the 
benzoin to a bit of the rose water in a 
cup, fresh for each application. 


Supposing that your skin i€ as clean as 
your favorite cleansing cream or soap and 
water can make it, it is then ready for 
the application of your skin tonic or 
astringent, homemade or bought. Wring 
out a pad of cotton about two inches 
square or larger, in ice water. Then sat- 
urate the pad with the skin tonic and 
wring out into the cup. Then slap your 
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face all over with the pad, using hard, 
firm movements under the chin if it’s a 
bit inclined to “double up” on you. Pat- 
ting and astringents are as fine for double 
chins, flabby tissues, and wrinkles as they 
are for large pores and sallow, muddy 
skin, for they tend to tighten the skin, 
and to bring fresh, young blood up to the 
surface. Don’t be satisfied to pat a min- 
ute or two. Do it for five or ten minutes, 
and do it often—whenever your skin is 
clean and free from make-up. 


Summer make-up has lots to do with 
your beauty. Use much less than you 
ordinarily do. Use a powder lighter in 
texture, but face the fact that in summer 
you must powder much oftener, for per- 
spiration will wash powder off in spite of 
foundation creams or what not. That's 
the reason so many prefer to use a skin 
tonic instead of a vanishing cream or lo- 
tion over which to apply powder. 

Your face powder should be darker in 
tint than usual because your skin tans a 
bit in spite of precautions. Your rouge, 
however, should be lighter and “less.”’ A 
cream rouge is a bit harder to apply ar- 
tistically, but it will stay on through lots 
of summer perspiration. It has the added 
advantage of being usable for both lips 
and cheeks so you needn't fear that un- 
matched appearance often given by a lip- 
stick and rouge differing in tint. 





New Fall Book of Fashions 


O OFTEN mothers remark that their 

work is never done, and especially is 
this true where there is a young and 
growing family. Here it is August and 
already we must begin to think about 
school days, when it seems only yester- 
day that books and lunches and clean 
frocks and blouses could be forgotten for 
a while. However, nothing helps to make 
a school year successful so much as pre- 
paredness, and especially is this true from 
the standpoint of proper and comfortable 
clothing for each child. Our new Fall 
Book of Fashions contains a number of 
designs for school wear, as well as de- 
signs for all occasions for grown-ups. It 
will be most helpful with the fall sewing. 
See Pattern Department on how to order 
at. 


MODERNIZE 


your old Mason 
Fruit Jars with 








MASON 
CAPS and LIDS 


Consist of two parts — gold-lacquered 
Screw Band and Lid containing the nat- 
ural gray sealing composition. After the 
first year you buy only the inexpensive 
lids—at about the same price as ordinary 
rubber rings. 





The original two-piece cap. Has the 
name “Kerr” on every lid. Get the gen- 
uine Kerr ‘Self-Sealing” Cap and Lid. 


POSITIVE 


AIR TIGHT SEAL 
Tested Instantly 


Tap the lid with a 
spoon. If properly 
sealed it will give a 
clear, ringing note. No 
guessing — you Ww 
instantly. 





Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 10c 
Also Free Pamphlets, Steps in Canning, Etc. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 514 Sand Springs, Okla. 


TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
OF THE NATION FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


























A fruit cup may be served as an appe- 
tizer or it may be used as a dessert. 


N A _ hot summer afternoon 
@) nothing can be more unpleas- 

ant or distasteful than to go 
into the kitchen and cook a hot meal. 
Of course in these days there is no 
excuse at all for having to use a coal 
or wood range for summer cooking. 
No one knows better than those who 
have tried it that it takes half the 
night to get cool enough to be com- 
fortable after such a job is finished. 











And yet late afternoon is the or 


Simple Suppers for Hot Days 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


may be prepared in individual molds or it may be 
molded in a loaf and sliced. 
CHEESE FONDUE 
1 cup grated cheese 
2 teaspoons butter 


1 cup milk 
1 cup bread crumbs 


1% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 
Cayenne 


Scald the milk and pour over the bread crumbs, 
then add the butter, the cheese, and the seasonings. 
Beat the egg yolks slightly and add to the mixture, then 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Turn into a 




























































they should be very crisp, while cooked vegetables should 
be cold and drained free of any liquor. Usually vege- 
tables are marinated with a little French dressing and 
allowed to stand for an hour before serving. Some peo- 
ple prefer vegetable salads without the addition of extra 
dressing. A little vinegar or lemon juice improves the 
flavor. Some interesting combinations are :— 

String beans, potatoes, cucumbers, tomatoes. 


Peas, carrots, celery, onion. 


Lima beans, cabbage, onion, tomatoes. 
Cabbage, tomato, cucumber, onion. 
Lettuce, tomato, cucumber, radishes, onion. 
Grated carrot, celery. 
Beets, string beans, asparagus, onion, peas. 
PRESSED CHICKEN 
Simmer a chicken until tender 
enough to fall from the bones. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Remove 
bones and skin and chop meat in de- 
: sired shapes. Soften 2 tablespoons 
gelatine in % cup cold broth (or 
water). Add to 1% pints of boiling 
chicken broth. (If the chicken js 
very fat, the broth should be cooled, 
fat removed, and the broth reheat- 
ed.) Place the meat in the dish it is 
to be pressed in, add the gelatine and 
broth mixture, and allow to harden 
in refrigerator. When cold, slice and 
garnish with parsley. 


PIMIENTO-BUTTER SANDWICHES 














Cream butter and add finely chop- 
ped pimientos in desired quantities, 
Usually 1 pimiento for %4 pound but- 





best time to visit in the summer and 
certainly it is the one part of the 
day when we had rather 
have visitors. If, then, the 
supper meal can be very 
simple, if it consists chiefly 
of cold dishes or of foods 
that can be prepared in 
the morning and be re- 
heated before serving, the 
visitor is more welcome 
and the hostess more 
hospitable. 


We are giving here 20 
menus for simple suppers 
with dishes suited to the 
needs of Southern farm 
families. Most of these 
menus call only for the 
foods which are raised on 
the farm. Many of the 
dishes call for left-over 
vegetables and meats to 
be combined into salads 
or into. scalloped’ or 
creamed dishes and most 
of them are the type that can be served on plates in the 
kitchen and carried to the front porch, into the yard, 
out on the lawn, or wherever the supper is to be served. 


Recipes are given for the dishes indicated. 


CREAMED POTATOES AND EGGS 


3 cups diced cooked pota- 2 tablespoons butter 
toes 2 tablespoons flour 

6 hard cooked eggs 1 teaspoon salt 

1% cups milk 


Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, and milk. 
Add potatoes, salt, and eggs cut in slices. Let heat thor- 
oughly through and through. A half-cup grated cheese 
may be added to the white sauce if desired. 


CONGEALED FRUIT PUDDING 


Dissolve a package of lemon gelatine in 1%4 cups 
boiling water and while it is still hot stir in 34 cup 
grape nuts, 34 cup stoned raisins, 3% cup nut meats, 
¥% cup cooked prunes, and % cup citron or watermelon 
rind, all cut fine. Flavor with % teaspoon cinnamon, 4 
teaspoon cloves, and % teaspoon salt. Mix and let harden 
in ice box. Serve with whipped cream. 

MOLDED CHICKEN SALAD 

2 cups cold diced chicken 2 tablespoons granulated 

2 cups diced celery gelatine 

¥Y% cup nut meats 3 cups chicken broth 

1 pimiento, chopped % cup cold water 

1 green pepper, minced ¥% teaspoon salt 

Dash cayenne 

Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes. Dissolve 
in chicken broth that is boiling hot. Add salt and cay- 
enne and cool. Pour a thin layer of this mixture into a 
cold wet mold and let it stiffen. Add the chicken, celery, 
nuts, pimiento, and green pepper. Cover with the gela- 
tine mixture. Chill until firm. Unmold on lettuce, pars- 
ley, or water cress and serve with mayonnaise. This 























3. D. A. Picture. 


Clinking ice against the pitcher and 
glasses stimulates jaded appetites. 


Pressed chicken or molded chicken sal- 
ad makes a satisfying dish for a cold 
supper. 


A salad, sandwiches, and a cold drink 

can be carried to the lawn and served 

with no extra work and with much com- 
fort for the family. 





greased baking dish, set in a pan of 

water, and bake in a moderate oven until 

firm. 

EGG SALAD 

Hard cook as many eggs as needed, pro- 
viding 1% eggs for each person. Remove 
shells and cut eggs in two lengthwise. Remove yolks 
and mash while hot with salt, pepper, and butter to 
A little sweet cream or chopped sweet pickle 
Stuff egg whites and arrange on lettuce 
Garnish with mayonnaise. 





season, 

may be added. 

on individual salad plates. 
GREEN VEGETABLE SALAD 

Vegetable salads may be made of combinations of raw 

or cooked vegetables or both. If raw vegetables are used 






























































ter is enough. Spread on whole wheat bread and cut 
in desired shapes. 
NEWPORT PUDDING 
Take plain cup cakes and ice on tops and sides with 
grape or mint jelly according to color desired. Sprinkle 
with shredded cocoanut and top with whipped cream. 
Serve with fresh sliced peaches sunrrounding each cake. 


OPEN CHEESE AND BACON SANDWICHES 


Beat three eggs until light and add 34 pound soft 
cheese grated. Season with salt, pepper, and a little 
Worcestershire sauce. Spread on slices of bread %-inch 
thick. Take very thin slices of bacon just the length 
of the slices of bread. Cover cheese with bacon and 
bake 8 or 10 minutes in hot oven. 


Twenty Supper Menus 


Creamed eggs and potatoest, whole 


tomato salad, brown bread and butter, 


sandwiches, chopped cucumber sand- 














wheat toast, jelly, fruit cup. 
II 


Brown bread and cream cheese sand- 
wiches, peaches, cookies, tea or milk. 


Ill 


Cold sliced meat, vegetable salad, bread 
and butter, sliced peaches, cookies, iced 
coffee. 

IV 


Cheese fonduef, fruit salad, whole wheat 
bread and butter, milk. 
Vv 
Welsh rarebit, vegetable salad, bread, 
congealed fruit puddingf. 
vI 


Molded chicken salad with mayon- 
naiset, pickles, radishes, buttered rolls, 
fresh fruit. 

vil 


Cold fried chicken, apple and celery sal- 
ad, rolls and butter, iced watermelon. 


Vill 
Half cantaloupe, creamed dried beef, 


milk. 
IX 
Egg saladt, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, peaches and cream, cake. 
x 
Green vegetable saladf, whole wheat 
bread and cottage cheese sandwiches, iced 
tea, watermelon. 


XI 
Scalloped left-over vegetables, whole 
wheat bread, butter, chocolate milk, 
peach and cottage cheese salad. 

XII 


Pressed chickent, potato chips, stuffed 
tomato, bread and butter, milk, fresh 
blackberries and cream. 

XIII 

Sliced cold meat, potato salad, sliced 

cucumbers, whole wheat bread, junket, 
XIV 

Creamed chicken on toast, potato cakes, 
celery, grape jelly, hot biscuits, ripe 
peaches. 

XV 


Whole wheat bread and cottage cheese 


wiches, iced tea, frozen custard. 
XVI 
Chicken salad in tomato cup, waletty 
water cress sandwiches, iced tea, bake 
custard. 
XVII 


Pimiento-butter sandwichesT, chopped 
cabbage, tomato and cucumber salad, in 
dividual peach shortcake, milk. 


XVIII 


Tomatoes stuffed with cream cheest 
olives, and chopped peanuts, hot biscuits, 
crab apple jelly, milk. 


XIX 


Cold sliced meat loaf, dill pickles, let, 
tuce and tomato salad, whole wie 
bread, Newport puddingt, iced tea ° 


milk. 
xx 
Open cheese and bacon sandwiches}, 


pickles, sliced tomatoes, gingerbread W! 
whipped cream, milk. 
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When Milk Sours 
You're in Luck! 





That unknown first woman who re- 
fused to throw out sour milk, but 
instead decided to use it in cooking, 
was one of the great contributors to 
the art of good living . . . nowadays 
the most successful cooks use sour 
milk with Baking Soda as the perfect 
leavening for wonderful waffles, cakes, 
biscuits, muffins and many other 
mighty agreeable things to eat. 

You, too, can get splendid results 
with sour milk and Baking Soda, and 
our free book of tested recipes, offered 
below, will tell you exactly how to 
prepare all kinds of goodies. 

Be sure to get the best Baking 
Soda, which is a product of over 
eighty-five years’ experience . . . ask 
for either Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda, which are iden- 
tical in quality and in cost. This 
time-tested aid to success in cooking 
is obtainable everywhere for a few 
cents a package and has many uses 
+. a pinch of soda added when cook- 
ing fresh vegetables will bring out the 
natural color and flavor. Geta 
Supply of Baking Soda today. 


Whenever the need 
for Soda Bicarbon- 
ate is indicated, 
1m & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Bakin 
oda can be used 
with confidence. Both 
are Bicarbonate of 
Soda, exceeding in 
arity the standards 
of the United States 
jarmacopoeia. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. H-24 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Book describing uses of Bak- 
ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
Please print name and address 





oe & HAMMER and COW BRAND BAKING 
DA ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 


































Style and Comfort 


HE larger woman who so often has that “neglected” feeling when she be- 

gins to look for a pattern will find in No. 7564 a most pleasing solution to 
her troubles. The soft dressmaker’s touches, the fashionable capelet sleeves 
cut in one with the waist portions, the flattering cowl neckline, and the grace- 
ful fullness of the skirt all lend distinction to this model. ‘As shown here, 
printed silk was used, with the pleasing lines 
accentuated by narrow binding at neck, sleeve 
edges, and on the yoke. The cowl vestee is of 
white mousseline de soie. One could use crepe 
romaine, chiffon in plain or printed pattern, or 
other soft material suitable for a dress of this 
type. Designed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52, and 54 inches bust measure. Size 48 requires 
4% yards of 39-inch material with % yard for 
the vestee. 


Fitted lines and a practical, reversible closing 
are features of this delightful house frock, No. 
7589. The sleeves are 
comfortably short and 
neatly finished with a 
turned back cuff. A tiny 
vestee squares the V 
neck, and a serviceable 
pocket trims the front at 
the right side. A cheer- 
ful and cool cotton print 
made after this style will 
go a long way toward 
helping one forget hot 
summer days, or even the 
“depression.” Designed 
in four sizes: Small, 


34-36; Medium, 38-40; 
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Large, 42-44; and Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size requires 434 yards of 
35-inch material. To finish with bias binding re- 
quires 5 yards. 

Simplicity and grace are combined in this new 
frock for the growing girl, No. 7647, which is 
made of printed lawn with organdie for trimming. 
Hip length waist portions are joined to flared skirt 
sections. A neat collar in “Peter Pan” style finishes the neck edge, while a 
shaped tab section relieves the plainness of the front. Made of cotton prints, 
broadcloth, or gingham, this would be an excellent school frock. Designed in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 requires 254 yards of 35-inch material 
if made with short sleeves, and 3% yard for trimming. 

Dimity in white or pastel colors is suggested for this dainty frock for the 
tiny girl, No. 7612. Round yoke portions, lengthened over the front in panel ef- 
fect, hold the full skirt and sleeves over the shoulders. Organdie, crepe de 
Chine, or cotton prints are also nice for this little frock. Designed in sizes 6 
months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. Size 2 requires 114 yards of 32-inch material. 


TOlR 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each, For other patterns, send for Fall Book of Fashions containing 
designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 





He Sold $3,125 45 
in Just Spare Time 


You Can Follow in 


H J 

His Footsteps! ° — 
Wm. H. Wehner, Al- } 
leghany Co., Penn., , 
has sold $3,125.45 
worth of Stark Flow=- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months. 
Aided by our New,DeLuxe 4 

ome Grounds Beautify- 
ing Book (finestever pub- 
lished ) and big Nation- 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 
month in sales regularly. 


Thousands of Other 


Men andWomen Doing Well,Too 
Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
cause this new book makes the sales 
for you—you are paid weekly big extra 
Sales Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
Making Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cashin Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
Proposition. Send Coupon. 


Address Box S.W. 142 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 





W. Wehner, Penn. 
















i STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 142 | 
¥ Louisiana, Mo. P.F. 8-32 y 
' Send me—without one cent of cost or obli- 4 
— gation on my part—complete details of your 4g 
& Stark Salesmen’s proposition. I 
. » 
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COMPLETE All-in-One 
Beauty Aid —a_ Crystal- 
Clear lotion used without muss 
or trouble for freckles, sunburn, 
liver-spots, pimples and all fa- 
cial blemishes. The regular 

daily use of O.J.’s insures 
a perfect complexion. 
Money back if not en- 
thusiastically satisfied. 
For sale at drug and 

department stores. £ 


° 
OJ'S tStton | 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 


aS 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes. P.)) 10 
At drug and shoe stores, use 


Dt Scholls Zino-pads 






















Instant 
Relief 











The Friend of 
Every Mother @o7? 
seur Who 
Cut Values Her 


Children’s Skin Health 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 19B, Malden, Mass. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, or tal ient and 
ar cheap. Lasts all sea- 
ey PNAS aa? son. Made of metal, 
" 667, ON ’ ° 
i Wea) can’t spill or tip over; 

AMB NA WSS eer 
A See SS ws af w anything. Guaranteed. 
fate YF Insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 






























will not soil or injure 
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inshame. He les, Prints, Volles, 

hambrays, irtings, Crepes, etc. 

New clean goods direct to you at a big 

* saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 yards 
each or more. The ver 

latest patterne for dresses. bur 


uality. 
SEND NO MONEY £+”,po+tnes 
27s delivery shares. 20 yard, banete 
|. Money with orders 
teed or money back. 


EASTERN TEXTUE 
Dept. M-46, Greenfield, Mase. 






The Vision 
of Motherhood! 


Ww dreams of the future... 
the health, happiness and 


success of her little one! 


Today, modern education has 
taught mothers that dreams alone 
will not bring to their babies that 
most important of all Life’s bless- 
ingS—SOUND HEALTH. 


It is thoughtful care and proper 
feeding that fortifies infants against 
the handicap of physical frailty. 


And, thanks to medical science, 
the correct nourishment of babies 
is now a simple matter. 


Doctors have discovered that 
the addition of Karo Syrup to pure 
milk (fresh or evaporated) provides 
an ideal form of nourishment. 


The reason is that Karo contains 
Dextrose, perhaps the most quickly 
assimilable form of carbohydrate 
—which contributes plenty of nu- 
trition without strain upon or dis- 


turbance to baby’s delicate digestion. 


These facts are recognized gen- 
erally by physicians. Why not ask 
your doctor to prescribe a formula 


of Karo and milk for your baby? 
FREE TO MOTHERS! 


A beautiful book about babies which simply and 
clearly explains the important subject of infant 
feeding ... and why Karo is so valuable a food. 
Write Corn Products Refining Co., Dept. PF8, 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City. 
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—Picture by U. S. D. A. 
Just one fourth their pantry store—Mrs. Stewart and Lila Pearl, Pulaski County, Arkansas. 


Specials for Fair Exhibits 


T THIS season of the year farm 
women who are members of home 
demonstration clubs are studying fair 
catalogs and making plans for the final 
work on their exhibits. Doubtless this 
year there will be more entries made than 
ever before in the history of county fairs. 
It is a fine thing too, because each woman 
exhibitor thus is afforded a chance to 
compare her own work with that of the 
other members of the clubs of her county. 


Personally, I am looking forward with 
much interest to studying the exhibits this 
year, not only in the state fairs but in the 
exhibits at the International Canning 
Contest which will be held in October in 
Aurora, Illinois, and I hope that South- 
ern farm women will take their share of 
these prizes this year. Information about 
these contests will be given to anyone 
writing us for it. I am giving here 
recipes for some special products which 
are always in demand. 


WATERMELON RIND PRESERVES 


Prepare rind by carefully removing all 
green and red portions and cut into cubes 
or into %-inch slices, using a doughnut 
cutter with a small hole in the center. 
Soak for three hours in lime water, using 
1 tablespoon of slaked lime and 1 quart 
water for each pound of rind. Freshen 2 
hours in clear water. Drain and: boil in 
clear water for 1 hour or longer until the 
rind begins to be tender. Drain, drop into 
boiling syrup made from 1% _ pounds 
sugar and 2% quarts water. This quan- 
tity of syrup is needed for each two 
pounds of rind. Add one lemon sliced. 
Boil until clear and transparent. (From 
1 hour and 45 minutes to 2 hours and 15 
minutes. Sometimes it take an even longer 
time.) The syrup should register 222 to 
224 degrees F. when finished. If the syrup 
becomes dense before the rind is transpar- 
ent, boiling water may be added. Pack 
and process 11 ounce jars for 30 minutes 
at simmering. 


WATERMELON RIND PICKLES 


preserves by 
freshening, and 


Follow directions for 
soaking in lime water, 


parboiling. Then drain and drop into 
boiling syrup made from 1% _ pounds 


sugar, 14%4 quarts water, and 1% quarts 
vinegar. Add 1% teaspoons turmeric 
tied up in a cheesecloth bag. Allow tur- 
meric to stay in syrup only until the rind 
is a rich yellow. If allowed to remain too 
long a dirty yellow color is the result. 
For each two pounds of rind add 2 tea- 
spoons each of whole cloves, cinnamon 
stick, and allspice, and one teaspoon mace. 
Spices sliould be put into cheesecloth bag 


* By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


and removed when pickle is ready to 
pack. Process as for preserves. 


CUCUMBER RINGS 


Cucumbers of unifom size (about 34- 
inch in diameter) should be cured in a 
brine made by adding 1% pounds salt to 
1 gallon water. In from 3 to 6 days the 
brine will become slightly acid. This may 
be detected by tasting or by testing it 
with blue litmus paper which may be 
bought at any drug store. A piece of blue 
litmus paper will turn pink when placed 
in anacid solution. The cucumbers should 
then be removed from the brine, washed 
thoroughly, and allowed to stand in a 
large quantity of fresh cold water for 
two hours. At the end of that time, drain, 
slice the cucumbers crosswise in %-inch 
slices, and let stand for 2 hours in a vine- 
gar solution made in the proportion of 1 
cup vinegar to 3 cups water. Then add 
another cup vinegar for each 3 cups of 
water used and allow to stand another 2 
hours. Drain and for every 3 pounds of 
sliced cucumbers add 2 pounds sugar, 1% 
ounces stick cinnamon, 3% ounces whole 
cloves, 34 ounce dried ginger root. Cook 
the cucumbers in this syrup until clear 
and transparent. 

One of the nicest qualities of this pickle 
is its crispness when not overcooked. Let 
stand overnight in the syrup so that the 
slices become plump. Cut a slit in the 
« nter of each slice of cucumber and place 
a small piece of pimiento in it. Pack in 
jars with the flat garnished side of the 
cucumber slices next the jar. Strain over 
the cucumbers in the jar the spiced vine- 
gar, paddle to remove air bubbles from 
the jar, and process for 20 minutes at 
simmering. 

SCUPPERNONG GRAPE JUICE 

Wash the grapes, drain, and run through 
a cider press. Strain the free run juice 
into sterilized bottles, place corks loosely 
in bottles, and pasteurize. Bottles should 
be put into a deep container containing a 
wooden rack or other false bottom with 
enough water to come well up on the necks 
of the bottles. Bring to simmering temper- 
ature (180 degrees F.) and allow to stand at 
that temperature for 20 to 30 minutes, 
depending upon the size of the bottles. 
Pound each cork in tightly, dip the top of 
the bottle into melted paraffin or sealing 
wax, and store in a dark, dry place. All 
thin skin grapes should be heated before 
extracting the juice for bottling. Sugar 
is also added in the proportion of 1 cup 
or more per gallon of juice. 


GRAPE JELLY 
Usually the pulp and hulls of the scup- 


pernongs used for making grape juice 
will yield good jelly. In that case place 
the pomace in an enamel vessel, partly 
cover with cold water, and simmer for 30 
minutes. Extract the juice by straining 
through a flannel jelly bag without squeez- 
ing. This juice may then be bottled and 
made into jelly later or the jelly may be 
made immediately. Better results are 
obtained with this method if commercial 
pectin is used. When fruit is ripe enough 
to develop full flavor desired for fruit 
juices there is usually not enough pectin 
to make a firm jelly. The directions given 
by the manufacturers of pectin are al- 
ways safe to follow. 


If jelly is to be made from grapes not 
used for any other purpose, select fruit 
that is not full ripe. Wash, and add 1 
cup of water for each pound of grapes. 
Cook slowly until grapes are tender. 
Squeeze through a cheesecloth bag and 
then strain through a flannel jelly bag 
without pressure. Measure the juice and 
for each cup use % cup sugar. When the 
juice begins to boil add the sugar and stir 
until it dissolves. Boil rapidly to 220 de- 
grees F. when the jelly should be care- 
fully watched for the jelly stage. This is 
determined when the syrup breaks from a 
spoon or paddle in sheets or flakes. Re- 
move from fire immediately. Skim, pour 
into hot glasses, and cool. Cover the 
jelly with melted paraffine and label 
glasses before storing. 


APPLE BUTTER 


2 tablespoons ground 
allspice 

3 tablespoons ground 
cinnamon 

6 quarts cider 


10 pounds apples 

2 pounds sugar 

2 tablespoons ground 
cloves 


Wash, slice, and weigh the apples. Put 
into a kettle with the cider and cook 
until the apples are very tender. Pass 
them through a sieve to remove the skins 
and seed. Add sugar and spices to the 
pulp. Cook until the mass is as thick as 
desired, stirring frequently to prevent 
burning. Put into sterilized crocks of 
jars, and when: cool cover with melte 
paraffine. 


PEACH PRESERVES . 
10 pounds peeled sliced 3 pints water 
cling stone peaches 10 peach kernels 
7 pounds sugar 


Bring sugar and water to a boil, add 
the peaches and kernels. Cook rapidly 
until the fruit is clear when lifted from 
the syrup. Pack in sterilized containers 
and process for 20 minutes at simmering 
temperature. 
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Kitchen Cabinets 


By: NELL PICKENS 


“ ITCHENS seem to me to be after- 

thoughts,” remarked a club woman 
recently. “Often they are just stuck on to 
the rest of the house, made of left over 
material and, if there isn’t enough mate- 
rial, the kitchen isn’t finished.” This state 
of affairs is too often true. 

A large share of the happiness and health 
of the family depends upon the kitchen. 
The importance of the work, and the long 
hours spent in the kitchen, call for a 
cheerful, conven- 
ient workshop, and 
for adequate 
equipment for car- 
rying on the work 
in an efficient and 
economical man - 
ner. 


The old fash- 
ioned pantry on 
the end of the back 
porch has given 
way to a roomy, 
attractive kitchen 
cabinet with gen- 
erous shelf space 
for dishes, a place 


to be used for teacups and small articles. 
Adjustable shelves sometimes solve the 
problem. 

A series of drawers underneath the 
working surfaces are arranged according 
to what is to be placed in them. It is an 
added convenience to have some of the 
drawers divided into compartments for 
small utensils, to have shallow ones for 
knives, forks, and spoons (in grooves 
or racks), one a little deeper for egg 
beaters and biscuit 
cutters, and still 
deeper ones for 
kitchen towels and 
aprons. Bins for 
storing flour, meal, 
and sugar may be 
hinged at the bot- 
tom so that they 
will tilt forward. 
Such bins should 
have removable 
metal linings with 
rounded corners. 
The flour bin is usu- 
ally above the 
working surface in 
a convenient cabi- 





for pots and pans, 
and another’ for 
supplies of every 
sort. 


Whether a com- 
mercial or a built- 
in cabinet is to be 
used, the working 
surface should be 
adjusted to the 
height of the per- 
son using the 
kitchen. The divi- 
sion of the space 
for storing supplies and equipment should 
be planned to meet the needs of that par- 
ticular kitchen. . 

_ The arrangement of the shelving is an 
important feature. Shelves should be just 
high enough and deep enough to accommo- 
date what is to be placed on them. A broad 
shelf and a narrow one is often a good ar- 
rangement, especially if the narrow one is 





A Labor Saver 


net. Drawers which 
are to be used for 
cereals or other 
such foed which at- 
tracts insects may 
be lined with metal. 
Rounded corners 
makecleaning 
easier. Metal, por- 
celain, linoleum, or 
even oilcloth, for 
the ease with which 
they can be cleaned 
and for their dura- 
bility, are good materials for covering for 
the working surface of cabinets. 

When the cabinets are built around the 
sink it is well to leave the space under the 
sink open. It gives more room for stand- 
ing, more comfort when sitting, and pro- 
vides a place for the garbage pail and 
kitchen stool when not in use. It also helps 
to keep away water bugs and roaches. 


Farm Women Should Vote 


By MRS. J. 


s iioning typical country woman of today is 
not the drab uninteresting creature, 
dragging out a monotonous existence, that 
some writers would have us think. She is 
a personality. She has felt the impact and 
the impress of the marvelous changes that 
the last few years have brought about, and 
let it be said to her credit that she has 
grasped the opportunities for the improve- 
ment of herself, her family, her home, and 
her community; and in many cases made 
the best possible use of them. 


The opportunity that has been overlook- 
ed, or neglected more than any other, per- 
haps, is the opportunity or privilege of the 
ballot. A comparatively small percentage 
ot rural women go to the polls at all. Let 
us consider some of the reasons why we, 
who . e proud to be called country women, 
should vote. 


First, we should vote because it is a 
mark of citizenship. Almost any intelli- 
sent country woman would resent the as- 
sertion that she is not a citizen—a true 
citizen of her country—yet this same 
woman for some reason may fail to show 
up at the polls on election day. If she fails 
through neglect or indifference to cast her 
ballot for what she thinks is the right, 
should she call herself a true citizen in the 
real sense of the word? Has she ihe right 
to this distinction ? 


Second, the country woman should vote 

Cause so often her vote and influence are 
needed. The day has come when farmers 
are going to have to be on the alert to pro- 
tect their interests, as has recently been 
€monstrated with reference to several 
Proposed bills. Then when a time comes 
‘or the farmers to vote down some ob- 
J€ctionable measure, or help to put across 
poems needed legislation, think what it 
ould mean if each man could double his 


N. HUTTO 


vote, so to speak, by having his wife go 
along and vote with him. 


HIRD, the farm woman should vote 

for the sake of her children and her 
neighbors’ children. Women have not gone 
very far, it is true, in the task of “purify- 
ing” politics, but when all the good women, 
who are now failing to cast the ballot, be- 
come aroused to a sense of duty, there will 
be a telling effect for good. Then if polli- 
tics is not “purified,” it will be somewhat 
“purged.” 

Fourth, the farm woman should vote be- 
cause to do so is in keeping with her prog- 
ress along othe: lines. Time was when the 
farm woman was gripped by an “inferior- 
ity complex” when she was in the presence 
of her city sister. But with improved home 
conditions, better schools, and better roads, 
the farm woman is coming into her own, 
and there is no reason for her feeling in- 
ferior to anyone. Then let her prove the 
security of her position by casting her vote 


- for the candidate of her choice. 


Fifth, the farm woman should vote be- 
cause in so doing she is finding a means 
of interesting herself in community, coun- 
ty, state, national, or ever world affairs. 
One of the great needs of women every- 
where is an outside interest, some interest 
that will make them use profitably the leis- 
ure they have. 


There might be still other reasons given 
why farm women should vote. These 
women have always stood for the best, and 
it has been the mothers on the farms who 
have given to the world its noblest sons. 
Brains have not just “recently come into 
fashion on the farm,” as a very uninformed 
writer not long ago stated, but they have 
heen in fashion there from time immemo- 
rial, 








by CANNING in 








BALL JARS 


Authorities estimate that the home canning of 
a sufficient supply of Fruits, Vegetables, Poul- 
try, and Meats will increase the family income 
by $500.00. It will enable you to provide your 
family with a variety of delicious foods as well 





ENTER 
INTERNATIONAL 
CANNING CONTEST 


Write Mrs. Grace Viall 
Gray, Log Cabin, Aurora, 
Illinois, for an entry blank 
in the International Can- 
ning Contest. A Free Jar 
and full instructions will 
be sent with list of 1,500 


prizes. 


BALL BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


as healthful, well balanced, nourishing meals. 


Prevent loss and spoilage by using JARS 
THAT ARE MADE FOR HOME CANNING. 
The loss of one jar of home canned products 
will more than offset the savings of a few cents 
per dozen which might be made by using un- 
branded jars originally made for other pur- 
poses. 


Ball Fruit Jars made and inspected for Home 
Canning have been standard the country over 
for nearly fifty years. 





MAIL COUPON FOR “BALL BLUE BOOK” 
Ball Bros. Co., Dept. PF, Muncie, Ind. 
Send free Ball Blue Book of 284 Canning 
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When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us Two Weeks in Advance 


Please help us to see that you get your Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
promptly and regularly each month by notifying us at least two weeks 
in advance of your change of address. Just clip the label from your 
last copy, pin it to the coupon below and write us :— 


If you are getting more than one copy of the paper each time, clip 
both labels, enclose them, and we will be glad to stop one copy and 
give you credit on the other copy for the full subscription term for 
which you have paid. 


The label on your paper shows just when your subscription will 
expire. If your label shows “Nov. 32,” that means that the November, 
1932, issue is the last one you will receive. Notice the label on every 
copy you receive and be sure to send us your renewal before your 
subscription expires so you will not miss a single copy. 


We are anxious to please our readers by giving prompt service at all 
times. Won’t you help us? 


————-—-—~Mail This Coupon Today !—- —————— 


Correct 


Correct 


Street Address (if needed)....... 


Town.... 








“My paper has been going to the ad- 
dress on the label. In the future please 
send it to—(fill in the coupon).” 
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When I Met the Franklin Roosevelts 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Two or three years ago we had an article about President Hoover’s farm in California. 


published an interesting interview with Mrs. Hoover. 


Later on Mrs. Lindsay Patterson 


Now here is an article by Mrs. Patterson describing an interview 


with Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt, and something of Roosevelt’s Georgia and New York farms. 


HEN I saw Franklin D. 

Roosevelt nearly two years ago 

one of my first questions was 
as to whether he would accept the 
Presidential nomination. 

Do you know what that statesman 
said, looking at me firmly as if to re- 
mind me that there is a time for all 
things and that the open season for 
presidential plans was somewhat in 
the far dim future? He said :— 

“The greatest question confront- 
ing. the South today is the wise rota- 
tion of crops.” 

I gasped. His answer was so ut- 
terly unexpected, so prudent—so over- 
poweringly, totally, supremely, over- 
whelmingly, amusingly prudent that I 
gasped, then laughed. I couldn’t help 
it. And then he laughed too, for he 
has that precious gift of the gods, a 
saving sense of humor. 

“Really I shouldn’t have asked 
you that question,” I said. “I know 
better, and this is not the time to an- 
swer it. However, we will stick to 
crop rotation at present. I am a 
farmer myself. My farm doesn't pay 
taxes and I doubt if yours does either, 
but then we both get a lot of fun out 
of farming. Please tell me about your 
Georgia place, and also how you are 
related to the other Roosevelts.” 

II 

E SAID they all went back to 

the Georgia Bullocks, his wife was 
one of them also, and all of them kin. 
The Georgia farm is a peach orchard 
and the peaches acted for him just as 
they did for us, bumper crops follow- 
ed by such poor prices they scarcely 
paid for picking and big prices were 
always offered when late frosts killed 
all the fruit and there was none to 
sell. So he was reducing peach acreage and changing 
things around generally down there and deeply interested 
in the outcome. 

There is a farm on the Hudson too, the old home 
place once belonging to his father and which he consid- 
ers his real home rather than New York. But his mind 
was on Georgia so we plowed and harrowed and rotated 
crops and raised prize cattle on those old worn-out, red 
clay fields and gullies and hillsides and washouts, until 
I could stand it no longer. So I dragged him off the 
subject and insisted that we talk about something else. 
He is a ready and delightful conversationalist with that 
gifted family’s interest in and familiarity with the out- 
standing questions of the day. I have never known a 
Roosevelt who wasn’t brilliantly intellectual. In addi- 
tion, however, he is what many brilliantly intellectual 
people are not—kindly and full of feeling with a wise 
human understanding of life’s handicaps. 


III 


ASKED him what he did when overwork and poli- 

tics and the never ending strain and calls on his 
strength as governor of a great state like New York 
became too heavy. He said he rested his mind with de- 
tective thrillers and could always read himself to sleep 
with an extra exciting one with blood flowing and guns 
firing on every page and that he knew of nothing to 
take the place of such never-failing refuge for the weary 
and worried. 

We compared favorite thrillers with great glee, 
congratulating each other that ours was the type of 
mind with foresight to take a day off when necessary. 


IV 


NE of the finest things about Governor Roosevelt 

is his love for crippled children and his splendid 
constructive efforts toward making Warm Springs, 
Georgia, (where he himself has been so much benefited) 
a place of refuge and hetfp for afflicted little ones—tittle 
ones who but for such assistance might go sorrowing 
all their days, cut off from active play and work}.de- 





MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


prived of childish joys, a pitiful burden to themselves 
and their families. Next to his helpful work for crip- 
pled children he probably places his success in passing 
the mandatory Old Age Pension law in New York. 
Vv 

M RS. ROOSEVELT is charming and as fine in her 
4 way as he is. An odd thing is that whenever her 
name is mentioned the same question is invariably asked, 
“How can she do so many different things without a 
nervous breakdown?” 


Well, she does do them all, does them well and does 
not break down, so that question is never answered. Her 
energy and physical strength are far beyond most wom- 
en's. Every Sunday she motors to New York City 
where she is assistant principal of the Todhunter School 
in New York City. She has the chair of history there. 
Wednesday she motors back to Albany and that after- 
noon serves tea at the Mansion for friends and visiting 
strangers who call to pay their respects. The remainder 
of the week is devoted to the many duties devolving on 
her as wife of the governor. In addition she is a mem- 
ber of the Junior League Book Committee, and a direc- 
tor of the Val-Kill Shops—a community enterprise of 
their home in Hyde Park on the Hudson, wnere repro- 
ductions of antiques are made. She is tne mother (and 
a wise one) of five children as well as the devoted help- 
ful wife of one of the busiest men of his time. 





Give Us Electric Service 
By W. KERR SCOTT 
Master, North Carolina State Grange 

LECTRICITY on the farm is as essential as in fac- 
tory. In fact, of the two, the farm should have 

first chance. As Chic Sales said, “I’ll tell you why.” 
The power development in this state has come from the 
wealth made in the manufacture and sale of tobacco. 
While genius in handling this enormous project must 
be given its credit, nevertheless the tobacco was pro- 








duced on the farms and purchased at 
a price that would allow the accumu- 
lation of this wealth. 


The money to build tremendous 
water power projects was made from 
the tobacco produced by farmers and 
their wives. Yet so far, what electri- 
fication there has been in the country, 
has not been in the tobacco area. 

Another reason why farmers should 
have the electric power the same as 
others and at the same rate is this:— 


The water that goes into the manu- 
facture of electricity first fell on the 
farm—52 inches deep every year. 


Tlie farmer must pay tax on that 
land. Look at it any way you will, 
when water leaves his farm for the 
creek, and then the river where the 
water power project is, that farmer 
still has a right to a joint interest in 
the use of that water. 

The power companies have the 
right of eminent domain—can run the 
power lines across this same farm and 
leave no electricity if they choose. 
They are given this right because it 
is for the public good. But part of 
that electricity is the farmer’s; it was 
made from water that fell first on his 
land and for which he received no 
credit. 

Electrification of the farm would 
bring about a degree of prosperity that 
would be welcomed by all and all 
should help bring it about. Some may 
say that such a scheme is too costly, 
but the rest of society is enjoying 
a luxury and a necessity ahead of 
our rural people who should have had 
first chance. 

Every purchase of a postage stamp 
goes to bear its proportionate part of 
the cost of rural-free delivery. Town 
and city people’ would not tolerate for a moment the 
curtailment of this service. It benefits the town as well 
as the country. 

Again, the state highway system is within reach of 
practically every rural home. All who ride pay their 
proportionate part to keep transportation open from 
their farm to all centers of trading. It is for the gen- 
eral good of the public that we have such a system and 
all pay alike who use it, regardless of just what it may 
cost to put a road through a particular community. 

Our state high school system is built around the 
idea that there shall be equal opportunities for all—that 
the wealthy districts making their money from the pro- 
cessing of raw farm materials shall send part of their 
accumulated wealth back in the way of taxes to edu- 
cate the rural child. 

We do not have a satisfactory rural telephone sys- 
tem. The old community telephone systems that we 
had proved unsatisfactory. No adequate method was 
worked out for upkeep and repairs. Consequently, in a 
few years a new country line failed to give service. 
Telephones throughout our farm sections maintained by 
the public service telephone companies at the same rate 
as for town and city would stimulate business to a re- 
markable degree and once established—all to pay alike 
who use it—would be as well liked as the rural mail de- 
livery. Merchants, doctors, bankers, and others, would 
witness a stimulation in business hard to realize. 

Once we had electrification of the farm home, once 
we had a real telephone system, city people would enjoy 
such commercial benefits that they would never allow 
such service to be withdrawn from any community. 
Chambers of Commerce, civic clubs, business mens 
clubs, the Agricultural Extension Service, the Grange 
and others, could well afford to unite on such a pro 
gram to bring this about. 


Editor’s Note.—Every farmer should be interested im 
the strong points State Master Scott makes. Not only 
should every farmer be interested, but he should join some 
farm organization and help bring about these reforms. Mr. 
Scott has offered just one illustration of the many benefits 
our readers in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virgie 
can help to get by joining the Grange, ‘ 
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What About Organizing Farmers? 


Agricultural Leaders From Carolina to Texas Present Vigorous Ideas 


N UNUSUAL number of agricultural leaders and 
others have written us with reference to the ar- 
guments presented in our recent “Friendly Talk 

from Longview Farm” as follows :— 

Agricultural agencies should not strive to do less to 

help the farmer as an individual, but— 

We must work a thousandfold harder to enable farm- 

ers to help themselves through organization. 

The question is so important that some of these opin- 

ions should be passed on to our subscribers. 


Dr. W. W. Long, director of agricultural extension 
at Clemson College, writes to say :— 

“IT am sure you have struck the keynote of the ag- 
ricultural situation—throughout the South especially. 
There are a number of commu- 
nities today that are ready and 


urges the need for developing community business life 
along with community organization :— 


“It seems to me about time for us to differentiate 
between an organization and an organism. An organism 
proceeds along natural lines of evolution. An organi- 
zation may be undertaken along dogmatic and arbitrary 
lines. In the matter of organization for codperative 
marketing, the best results come where some individuals 
have worked first as individuals to produce a product of 
quality and uniformity. Standardization by individuals 
is a natural step towards successful organization for 
cooperation. It is practically impossible to market a 
miscellaneous aggregation of crops or livestock. If some 
farmers in the neighborhood produce hogs weighing 400 
pounds, some 300, some 200, and some 100, they will not 
get very far in co6perative manufacturiyg or marketing. 





could be organized if proper 
leadership existed and it was for 
that reason that I was interested 
in the effort of Dr. Meade in 
establishing his organized com- 
munities in the South. This 
movement was supported by 
MacRae of North Carolina and 
David Coker of this state. I do 
not believe, however, that we can 
ever have organized agriculture 
unless the same effort is made 
to organize the farmer by. the 
Federal government as has been 
given in solving the problems of 
production and marketing.” 


II 


A. P. Brantley, an agricul- 
tural and business leader of 
‘Blackshear, Ga., thinks laws 
rather than organization the 
remedy. Here is his view :— 


“The farmer will never be 
prosperous until his production 
is kept within the bounds of 
consumption and this will never 
be accomplished except through 
laws passed to bring this re- 
duction about. Whenever this 
is to be done, the prices for farm 


commodity prices, better marketing methods, and lower 
production costs. The farmer and the farm press are 
yoke-fellows and share each other’s fortunes. 





What Kind of Farmers Need Loans? 


HAT kind of North Carolina farmers had to have 

government seed and fertilizer loans this year? 
After studying all the data, Dean I. O. Schaub and the 
agents have brought out some interesting conclusions 
as follows :— 

1. Most applicants were cotton and tobacco farmers 
and a great proportion had never consulted the county 
agent before. 

2. Few applicants practice 
diversified or balanced farming. 

3. Few dairymen requested 
loans. 

4. In the Piedmont few men 
who grew lespedeza for seed 
needed to borrow. 





Buying Farms in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland 


“DEOPLE are. evidencing 

their belief in farm land to 
a much greater degree than at 
any time during the last five 
years or more,” reports Presi- 
dent Chas. S. Jackson of the 
Federal Land Bank of Baltimore, 
which serves Virginia and Mary- 
land. 

“The number of inquiries for 
farms received daily by the bank 
surpasses all records and the 
number of sales is greater. There 
are several reasons for this in- 
crease in demand for farm prop- 
erties. First and foremost, I be- 
lieve, is the awakening to the 
fact that the prices of farm 
properties are excessively low.” 





products will take care of 
themselves. You cannot organ- 
ize the farmer to do this by 
any means that you can bring 
to bear or that anyone else can 
bring to bear. Of course I am 
perfectly familiar with all argu- 
ments against this, but the fact 
remains that this is the method and the only method 
that will bring back prosperity to the farmer.” 


Ill 

C. O. Henderson, state supervisor of vocational ag- 
riculture in Mississippi, reprinted much of the article 
in his bulletin to teachers with this comment :— 

“In this democratic country of ours no greater truths 
can be brought out than these. Every agricultural 
teacher of Mississippi should realize his responsibility 
and privilege to direct and aid groups of farmers in 
solving their own problems.” 

IV 
From Arkansas, State Supervisor of Vocational Ag- 
riculture R. B. Smith writes :— 


“I feel like congratulating you on arriving at a con- 
clusion that is fundamental in American agriculture. | 
feel that we must devote more attention to the rural 
sociological part of our farm life problems. I also feel 
that this should be done by linking our rural high 
schools more definitely with the social life of the agri- 
cultural community. In this state we are trying to make 
our Future Farmer work a training vehicle to develop 
local leadership and group activity consciousness among 
our rural people.” ’ 

V 


From Kentucky, S. P. Willis of Stamping Ground 
sends this throught :— 


“Farmers are already ‘sold’ on the material benefits 
to be dreived from effective organization; yet all the 
farmers with whom I have talked on this subject have 
expressed a total lack of confidence in their fellow 
farmers’ ‘sticking together’ or co6perating in an or- 
8anization. It would appear that the real problem is in 
breaking the inertia and overcoming this lack of con- 
fidence,” 


VI 


One of the foremost agricultural leaders in Texas 





These cows are making milk when the sun shines and when it doesn’t, on this almost pure stand of 

lespedeza on Woodside Farm, Cabarrus County, North Carolina—as good milk as can be made from 

alfalfa, sweet clover, alsike, or red. Lespedeza, properly managed, will (1) furnish as good, as much, 

and as nutritious grazing on the poor lands that grow our cotton as red clover will make in Wisconsin 

or New York and (2) in the same year will produce a crop of grain that will almost balance rations 
for cows. Lespedeza will produce fine crops in every county in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


The cotton grading and classing in Texas by the codp- 
eratives is a most significant part of the whole develop- 
ment. I am informed that Roquefort cheese and Bar-le- 
duc jelly in France are both put up on the farms and in 
the homes. Each individual must do the same thing in the 
same way and the high quality must be maintained. That 
kind of action by individuals brings about a natural or- 
ganization which partakes of the nature of an or- 
ganism.” 





Cotton Acreage Cut 9.5 Per Cent 


TINHE acreage of cotton in cultivation in the United 

States on July 1 is estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board to be 37,290,000 acres which is 9.5 per cent less 
than the acreage on July 1, 1931, and 19.1 per cent 
less than in 1930. The acreage as estimated is 23.5 per 
cent below the record acreage of 48,730,000 planted in 
1926 and it is lower than the planted acreage of any 
year since 1922. 

All major states show reductions, ranging from 3 per 
cent in Arkansas to 14 per cent in Georgia. A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent is estimated in Texas. In North 
Carolina the reduction is estimated at 6 per cent; South 
Carolina, 10; Tennessee, 5; Alabama, 10; Mississippi, 
8; Louisiana, 10, and Oklahoma 11. 


We Are Partners 
GRICULTURAL publishers all over the United 
States in recent months have issued much smaller 
papers than usual. This condition, however, is only 
temporary. As soon as farm business conditions im- 
prove the size of all farm papers will be enlarged ac- 
cordingly. Meanwhile the farm press is fighting the 
farmer’s battles for honest money, lower taxes, higher 


vi Starting Next Month a New Serial “Swords” By G. W. Barrington 





Kilgore Heads Cotton 
Cooéps 


E CONGRATULATE 
the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Coéperative Association upon choosing Dr. B. 
W. Kilgore as its president. Besides long experience as 
an agricultural and codperative marketing leader, Dr. 
Kilgore is a wise business man who realizes that codper- 
atives must exercise the same thoroughgoing economy 
and efficiency required in other businesses. 





North Carolina Farmers’ Meeting 


O BEGIN with, here are the annual summer picnics 
at the test farms or branch experiment stations :— 
Blackland Station, Wenona—August 4. 

Upper Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount—August 11. 

Mountain Branch Station, Swannanoa—August 18. 

Willard—September 8. 

Then plan to attend the State Farmers’ Convention 
at State College beginning August 29 and_ lasting 
through September 2. Write Secretary F. H. Jeter, 
State College Station, Raleigh, at once for details. 

Next plan to see the State Fair at Raleigh, Octo- 
ber 10-16. 

And then in November, beginning November 9, at 
Winston-Salem, will be held the greatest farm gather- 
ing North Carolina has ever entertained—the National 
Grange. Preparatory to it the North Carolina State 
Grange will hold its regular annual meeting in Greens- 
boro, October 5-6. And now—right away—Harry A. 
Caton, of Coschocton, Ohio, national secretary of the 
Grange, will address county-wide grange meetings in 
the following counties on the dates mentioned :— 


y 


August 1—Columbus at 10 a. m.; Robeson at 2:30 p, m., 
Moore at 8 p. m. 

August 2—Montgomery at 10 a.m.; Randolph at 2:30 p.m.; 
Cumberland at 8 p.m. 

August 3—Granville at 10 a.m.; Durham at 2:30 p.m.; 
Orange at 8 p.m. 

August 4—Alamance at 10 a.m.; Rockingham at 2:30 p.m.; 
Davidson at 8 p.m. 











Classified Ads 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sel 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 





will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


State plainly what editions you wish te use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date, Ad- 


ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—yYour ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates 


per inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 









Edition— Circulation—] States Covered— Regular Classified—| Display Classi fied— 
Carolinas-Virginta. .. 215.000 N. C., 8. C., and Virginis open 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . g Ky., Ww. 7eau Mid. p Fy E ‘ae. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
dal Alabama..... Ga., Ala., and Florida 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
., SR - Texas and So. Okla...... —s 10c a word $10.00 per inch 

ALL TIVE EDITIONS Hug 000 BN rn ere tee 45c a word $45.00 per inch 




















Address Classified Ad. — The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


New prices; best terms. 


Real bargains in farms now. 
Ww For Federal Land 


w. . Stedman, Moncure, 
Bank, 

Independence, security assured on North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Monts Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices. fasy terms Write for descriptive 
literature, impartial advice, mentioning state. WwW. 


Byerly, 18 Northern Pacific Railway. St. Paul, Minn. 





“er ee . 
Mississippi 

Farmers Are Making Money in Mississippi’s Copiah 
County Vegetable Section. Buy a farm here. Best op- 
portunity to have employment and own a home with mod- 
erate down payment. Good schools, roads. Diversified 
farming. Crops of almost any nature can be grown. 
Ample water. Local cash market in season. All kinds 
of farms. Write for information. Copiah Land Company, 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 


Cabbage—Collard—P otato—Tomato 


Millions Best Varieties Fresh Green Plants—Cabbage, 
Tomatoes, Collards: 300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Pep- 
per, 35c, 100. All prepaid. Write for prices on large 
quantities. Rey. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Virginia. 











Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants —August- -September 
shipments. Packed in moss. 200 plants, 30c; 500 plants, 
60c; 1,000, * Express shipments, 75c, 1,000. ng gd 
guaranteed. Carlisle Plant Farms, Hendersonville, N N.C. 


Baby Chicks 


Economy Chicks for Immediate ange 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, and Buff Or 


pingtons: $5.50, 100. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, and heavy mixed: $4.50, 100. Assorted: $3.45, 
100. Will ship c.o.d., pay postage, and guarantee 
live delivery. Economy Hatchery, Box 38, New Salis- 
bury, Indiana. 


Big Husky 100% Blood Tested Chicks—With the pep 
and vitality to live and grow fast. Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, A-A extra fancy, . 
$7; A-1 fancy, $6, hundred, Leghorns, A-A, $6.50; 
A-1, $5.50 hundred. Finest chicks you ever saw. Order 
from ad. Live arrival guaranteed. Scheers Chickeries, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


$5.50 ner 100 for Single Comb Reds. Barred Rocks; 
$6 for White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks. Buff 
Orpingtons; $5 for Brown, Buff. White Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy mixed; $4.25 for assorted: $3.75 for_sec- 
onds. Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred Hi-Grade 
chicks, We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch weekly 
entire year. Order_direct from ad. Glendale Hatchery, 
30x 36. Ramsey. Indiana. 











Purebred, tae tested Single Comb Reds, Barred 
Rocks, $6 per 100: White Wyandottes, White and Buff 
Rocks, Bur Orpingtons, $6.50: Brown. Buff. White 


Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed. $5.50: assorted. $4.50: 
seconds, $4. Purebred blood tested chicks for layers 
and broilers, Potsage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Can ship c.o.d. Hatches weekly year around. Ship 
promptly. Order direct from ad. Clover Valley Poul- 
trv Farm, Ramsey. Ind. 





Langshan 
Langshan Chicks—6c. Frey, York, Pa. 





Leghorns 


White Leghorn Pullets—From blood tested stock. 
Birchett’s, Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 





~ Millions Spec ial Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants 
—Early and late varieties: 300, 50c; 500, 70c; 1,000, $1; 
postpaid: 5,000, $3.50; 19.000, $6: expressed. We are 
old and reliable. American Wholesale Plant Co., 
Franklin, Virginia. 


Cabbage, Onion, Collard Plants: 300, 60c; 500, 85c; 
1,000, ; postpaid. 10,000, $6, expressed. Tomato, 
300, T5e; 500, $1; 1,006, $1.50. Potato, pepper, 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. Celery, 500, $2. Postpaid. Fairview 
Plant’ Farm, Franklin, Va. 














North Carolina 


Modern Fully Equipped 160-Acre Dairy and Stock 
Farm—Near Durham, N. C. Splendid market for all 
farm products. L. PL Hazel, _ U Jniversity Station, N. C. 








Texas 


Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. All cereals do well, 
including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich and 
fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 inches. 
Good towns. £00 | roads, excellent schools. Let me send 
you our folder. aoe Panhandle and South Plains.’’ 
Write today. T. vallaher. General Freight and 
Passenger Agent. Sania Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Build- 
ing. Amarillo. Texas. 





Virginia 
Bargains in farms, Free catalog. Belt Realty 
Chase City, Va. 








_ Floral Gi G 


Seiliens—Colard—P otato—Tomato 
varieties: 75e 1,000. 


rdens. Amherst, Virginia. Catalogue _ 





Cabbage Plants—All leading 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collards: $1, 1.000. 
Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, N. 


Fall Heading Cabbage and a me ‘Plants—500, 75¢; 


Celery: $2.25, 1,000. 





postpaid. Ruby Dellinger, Newton, N. 
© ara Cabbage and Collard ae 1,000; post- 
C. A, Wilson, Claremont, a 


See and Collard Plants—2 50, postpaid, 40c; 500, 
postpaid, 65. BR. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Fall Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1. 50, 
1,000; postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 


Fall Heading _ Cabbage and Collard barns 50 
1,000 postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants—1,.000, $1; 5,000, 
$4; postpaid. Guaranteed. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


“Plant Fall Gardens’’—Cabbage, Tomato, Collards— 
$1, thousand. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. Fairview 
Farms, Quitman, Ga. 


Fall Plants—Cabbage, Collards, 
Egeplants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


~ Cabbage and Collard Plants: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25; 
Tomato plants: 160, 40c; 500, $1.25; postpaid. Fred 
Murray, Catawba, N. C 


Cabbage and Collard Plants for Late Setting—300, 
60c; 500, 75c; 1,000. $1.25; all postpaid. Good plants. 
Charlie Joy ner, Franklin, Va 


Well Rooted Cabbage Plants—Prompt “shipment. Ex- 
pressed 1,000, 85c; 10,000, $6.50. Suckeye Farms, 
Tiox n41R. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Fall Plants—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes. 
Egeplants—200, 60c; 509, $1; 1,000, $1.50 
Lewiston | Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

















Tomatoes, Pepper, 
postpaid. W. H. 











Pepper, 
postpaid. 


6) 0.D. Summer C abbage and Collard Plants—Set now 
for fall heading. Leading varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
95e. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Fall Plants — Heoding estiard. Wakefield cabbage: 
250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.2 postpaid; 1,000, $1, 
express. E. Morris & a. ce N. C 


Cabbage, Tomato, Heading Collard Plantier tee 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Express, 5,000, $5. 
Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Surehead, and N. C. 
Collards: 90c for 500; $1.25 per 1,000; postage paid. 
J. S. Ritchie, Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 

Postpaid Plants — Wakefield, Succession, avoy, 
peaeieed, Fiat Dutch Cabbage, Cabbage Collard: T5c. 

000. Wilriley Farm, Lillington, N. C. 























Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants for Late Crop— 
300, 50c; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Full count 
and prompt shipment guaranteed. Elijah Joyner & Bro., 
Franklin, Va. 


Special Prices on Cabbage, Collard, and Tomato 
Plants—300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. 5,000, 
$2.50, express collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Four 
Brothers Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 











Fine Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants—Leading 
varieties: 300, 40c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; postpaid. 
5.000, $3; 10,000, ‘$5; expressed. Shipped promptly. 
Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia. 

Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants—Any variety: 100, 
ote: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; prepaid. 5,000, 

10,000, $5; expressed. Good and prompt service. 
Star Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 











Fresh New Crop Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants 
Now Ready—RBetter than old spring grown plants. 300, 
Tie; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 5,000, $5, ex- 
pressed. J. P, Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Plants: Cabbage and Collard—Certifled disaese proof ; 
dozen leading varieties: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,00 : 
postpaid. Express 000, $3; 10,000, $5. ‘Sweet pepper, 
$1.50, 1,000. y, count, good order delivery guar- 
anteed. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 











Millions Nice, Hardy, Field Grown Cabbage, Tomato, 
ard Collard Plants for Late Setting—Cabbage: Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead. To- 
mato: Stone, Baltimore, Matchless. 300, 40c; 500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.; postpaid. 50c per 1,000, express collect. 
Quick service. Moss packed. Ideal Plant Co., Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 





Nursery Stock 


June budded Peach trees at wholesale prices. Write 
for catalog and special prices. Southern Nursery & 
Landscape Company, Winchester, Tenn. 





Want to raise the grade of your Peczns 80 you can de- 
mand top prices? Dallas Convention proceedings of our 
Association contain latest and most authoritative litera- 
ture on pecans, covering choice of trees to plant, plant- 
ing, budding, grafting, cultivation, fertilization, dis- 
ease and insect control, storage, marketing, etc. Send 
for questionnaire to test your pecan knowledge. Watfonal 
Pecan Association, Spring Hill, Ala. 





English White Leghorn pullets, cockerelg and breed- 
ing a ane low. Champion Poultry Farm, Cham- 
pion, N. 





Minorcas 


Buff Minorcas—Pure Schmidt strain direct. Three 
months pullets, cockerels, nine dollars dozen; March, 
April hatch, $12 dozen. Large yearling hens, $1 each. 
Bells Poultry Yards, Pilot Mountain, N. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Robert Freshwater, Haw River, N. C. 





suff Rocks. 





Pigeons 
Raise Squabs. Markets waiting. Latest booklet, 5e. 
Ideal Lofts, Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 


Poultry Remedies 


NOTICE POULTRYMEN 
You can treat thousands of birds for 
colds in a few minutes for a few cents. 
Money back guarantee. Write Today. 


M. E. MURPHY, TALMO, GA. 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Durocs—Pigs, bred gilts, service boars. 
DeVane Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


Durocs—Registered in buyer’s name. _ Pigs, 50 Ibs. 
; 80 pounds, $10; bred gilts and boars. E. F. 
Humphries, Moyock, N. C, 





Seeds 


Clover 


Genuine Tennessee Crimson Clover Seed—Seven cents 
pound, fo.b. Paris. Farmers Exchange, Paris, Tenn. 





Turnips 


Fresh Turnip Seeds—60c per Ib.; 2% Ws. for a dol- 
lar bill, postpaid. Franklin Plant aoe Franklin, N. C. 





Miscellaneous Seed 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed, $5; Grimm Alfalfa, $7; White 
Sweet clover, $3. All 60 ID. bushel. Track Concordia. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 





Peas, Beans—Sound, recleaned Otootans, $2.50; Bi- 
loxis, 75c; Yellows, 75c; Mathews, $1; mixed peas, 
65c; Clays, Brabhams, 75c; 90-Day Velvets, 75c. Quick 
shipment. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C 


Poultry and Eggs 


Broilers—The Quick Cash Crop! Guarantee an extra 
income. Massanutten Virginia Certified—State blood 
tested chicks mature earlier. Customers report 95% to 
98% marketed—cashed in 9-11 weeks. Write for prices. 
Hatches every week, Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 
3560, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; 
blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, 8. 




















Rocks. Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, 
Hatch weekly year around. Ship promptly. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey. Ind. 

Cc. D.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes: $5; Brown, 
White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $4.95. Imme- 


diate shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds. Low as 3%c for light assorted, 
Box 116. Parsons, 








ee literature. Mathis Farms, 


F 
Kansas, 
Birmingham Hatched, Blood Tested—Missouri Reds, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $4.95; heavy mixed, 
4.25; quantity lots, less. Prepaid, live delivery. Dixie 
Hatcheries, Birmingham, Ala. 


BUY OUR CHICKS FROM FAMOUS 
.OOD TESTED BREEDS 
They're from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel. 
Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines. We’ve 
sold them to three departments of the U. S. Gov’t. 











Selected xeeeaesen 
arade rade 
500 100° 


White Leghorns 
Buff Leghorns .. 
Brown Leghorns 
S. C. Anconas .... - 
Rd., Wh.. Buff Rocks §. 
S. c. Rhode Island Rex ds 5. 
White, Buff Orpingtons. 
Col., S. L. Wyandottes. 
Jersey Black Giants .. 
White. Black Minoreas. 
Jersey White Giants .... 
BOOES vis acsasanetevas 3.50 
Mixed, Heavy Breeds ... 4.5 . 
These famous breeds grow larger, mature quicker and 
lay better. Immediate shipment. Live delivery guar- 
anteed. or $1 books order. bal. c.o.d., plus postage. 
TH WOOD POULTRY YARDS 
_ Crandall, _ Ind. 











Chicks From Hoosier Red Farm—S, C. Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred, Buff, and White Rocks, $4. 90, 100; 
heavy mixed, $4, 100; assorted, $3.75. Free circular. 
Hoosier Red Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 








C. O. D.—Tomato, Cabbage, Heading Collard Plants— 
Mountain grown; for your summer and fall garden. All 
varleties: 500, 65c; 1.000, $1. 
postman, 


Send no money; pay the 
Gand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Blood Tested Chicks.—Weekly. year round. Healthy : 
real quality, Twelfth year improving. Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes: $7.50, 100; 2 500. Pre. 
paid. Capital Farms, Columbia, 





Essex 


Registered Essex—aAll ages. EB. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
man, N. C. 





Guinea Hogs 
Guinea hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Alabama. 


Poland-Chinas 


Boars, Gilts, Pigs—Registered stock. Mount Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Eposted Poland China Pigs—weaned, immuned, regis- 
tered, $5.50. Cedar Lawn Farm, Capron, Va. 


Registered big bone Poland China gilts and boars. 
Riverside Farms, Box 1557, Raleigh, Cc. 


Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts, boars; 
gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Aberdeen- Angus 


For Sale—Registered Herd Angus Cattle. 
ford, Mocksville, Cc. 














Hugh San- 





Guernseys 

Three Registered Guernsey heifers; bull calf. 
Albemarle, N. C. 

Registered Guernsey bulls; low prices. 
Farm. Mocksville. N. C., 

Registered Guernsey Bulls — Langwater 
Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 

Registered Guernsey heifer, bull, 
cows. J, J. McDaniel, Blackstock, 

Langwater Foremost Bred Fay and heifer, 
good ones, at low prices. R, B. Wildman, Leesburg, Va. 


Box 325, 





Twin Brook 





breeding. 





oe heifer and 








Holsteins 
Regsteired Holstein Cows for Sale—Sired by proven 
bull. Dams have Advanced Registry records. Accredited 
herd. Frank S, Walker, Orange, Va. 





Jerseys 


Bred Heifers, Cows, Bulls— Registered. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


Mules 


John Q. Finch, Lexington, 





Pair Mules—7 years old. 
North Carolina. 





Sheep 
Purebred Dorset Bucks. Stacys Farm, Amelia, Va. 
Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. 





Shropshire rams. 


Dogs 


English Shepherd, Collie, and Bat Terrier Puppies, 
Special prices. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansag, 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on .__ care cad 
breeding with a lecatget chart. 48 pages. Illustrated, 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 109§ 
W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 


Rabbits 


Rabbits — Chincilla, New. Zealand White. Pedigreg 
stock, 4 months old. Pair, $3.50; bred does, $4.50, 
W. F. Lambert, Asheboro, N. C. 














Two or More Breeds 
Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages. Prices on 
both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss. 


Registered Hampshires and a wy Duroc_hogs, 
i Best blood lines. EB. A. Hicks, Eving- 
ton a. 











Miscellaneous 
Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free, 
Stover Aniaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 





Corn Harvesters 


Corn Harvester. Self-Gathering.—Complete with bun- 
dle tying attachment. only $25. Free literature, testi- 
monials, pictures of harvester. Process Company. Salina, 
Kansas. 








Farm Machinery 
IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 


Repairs for all models Fordsons, repairs for 


Oliver, Roderick Lean and Athens Imple- 
ments. Universal Tractor & Equipment 


Co... 1735 Statesville Ave. 
FOR SALE—New Fordson Tractor and 
Stump Puller; ninety feet one-inch cable; 
three wenches; used one month. Cost 
thirteen hundred. Will sacrifice for seven 
hundred. D. B., Box 62, Norfolk, Va. 


Grom Bean and Pea Sider 


Freen Bean and Pea Sheller.—Latest model; $3.85, 
postpaid. Send for descriptive folder. J. W. Coggins 
Co., Sophia. N. C, 


,» Charlotte, N. C. 











Guinea Pigs 


English Cavies (Guinea Pigs)—65c up. J. F. Bennett, 
205 Broad, Albany, Ga 





‘ie 


Choice Louisiana Honey. 1932 crop. Twelve 10-pound 
pails, prepaid. $10. Sample l5c. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 
toches. La. 





Hosiery 


Ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar 
anteed. Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 
Company, Asheboro, N. C. 





Men’s Rayon Hose, imperfect, odds, colors don’t match, 
24 pairs $1, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. 


Hotels 


HOTEL DETROIT-LELAND 
THE FINEST, AT ORDINARY COST 
800 outside rooms, all with private bath. 


Single, $2.50 and up. Double, $3.50 and up. 
DETROIT 








Kodak Finishing 


Best Quality Roter priate, 2e each. Fotoshop. Bor 
5900B, Kansas City, 


Film developed. two — each negative, 25c. Pho- 
tographer. Unionville. Mo. 


Any Roll developed and printed for 25c. 
Photo Shop, Aberdeen, N. C. 


Free Developing.— Prints. 3c to Sc. 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham. Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Free enlargement every roll. any 6 or 8 exposure. 25¢, 
Maud Wier Studio. 2804 25th St.. Ft. Worth, Texas 


Roll developed and eight quality prints, 25c; reprints 
3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North. 
South Carolina. 


Trial Offer—Your first eight exposure roll developed 
and printed, 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film dovelooed 
Se: prints 2c each. Moser Son, Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
border prints, c. odern Photo Finishers, P. 0. 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. 


Special- Special—Special for August and September— 
ne roll any size developed and printed with free en- 
largement, 25c. Two rolls with two free enlargements, 
45e. Three rolls with three enlargements, 65c. Four 
rolls with four enlargements. 80c. Send coin. LaCrosse 
Phcto Finishing Company, Box SR-791, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free.—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s you get one 
8x10 enlargement finished on double weight portrait 
paper, free. Kodak finishing that satisfies. Velox 
quality prints live forever. use Velox for kodak 
finishing. Buy your films from us and get free enlarge- 
ment coupons with each purchase. Roll films developed. 
any size. 10c, Prints 4c. 5e and 6c each. Old pictures 
any kind copied and refinished. We pay return postage. 
Lollar’s. Box 2622. Birmingham, Ala. 








Sandhills 





White Co., 
































Lime 
“Mascot” bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is a 
formly finely pulverized and gold under a guarant 


minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Shropshire two-year rams; yearling rams; yearling 
ewes. Excellent breeding. Shenandoah Farms, New 
Market. Va. 


. Monuments 
7 Mi nts $17. Direct. Wholesale catalogue free. 





Cats 


Pedigreed Persian kittens, $5 up, or exchange. 
Capensis Kennels, Homestead, Fila. 


Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








Shepherds, 
Kincaid. Ka 

Purebred Rais saree $6; females, $4. 
Farm, Surry, Va. 

Registered Pointer Pups—Cheap. 
Macclesfield, N. C. 

German Police and Fox Terrier Pups—Reasonable. 
Hylton Farms, Orange, 

Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. 
Puppyland, Box P, Pana, Ill. 

Fox and wolf hounds. Coon dogs. Brood bitches. Pups. 
Summer prices. On trial. Guaranteed. Joe White, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


9_alties. Fox Terriers, Rickett’s Farm, 





Woodberry 





A. A, Atkinson, 











Gafla Marble Granite. Oneco, Florida. 


Of Interest to Women 


81"x105” Fast Color Spreads—70c, 80c, and 90¢. 
Alba Mills, Stanley, N. C. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash or Check by return mail for Old Gold ‘Tooth, 
Bridges, Crowns, discarded Jewelry. Satisfactory oy 
guarnanteed or shipment returned within fifteen ot 
Standard Gold Refining Company, 48-P, Indianapo 
Indiana, 


Cash For Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry. 100% & 
value paid day shipment received. Information free. 88™ 
isfaction guaranteed. Shipment held 15 days for your a 
proval, Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co.. 
_Mallers Bldg., Chicago. _) ee 


Old Money Wanted 

Up to $10 each for certain Indian Head pennies. L~ 
dime for list of these wanted. Coin Shope, 8p! 

field, Mo. cua 
(Classified Ads continued on next pase) 
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Classified Ads 





———e 
~~ 


Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registe red Patent Lawyer, Victor Building. Washing- 


ton, D. 





Small ideas may have large commercial pos- 





“Patents c' 
sibilities. Write immediately for free book, How to 
Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in’ patent matters. Free information 


on how to proceed, Clarence A, O’Brien, 77-B Adams 
Bildg., Washington, BR. C,; 





Personal 


Old Age Pension information. 
Lehman, Humboldt. Kansas. 


Send stamp. Judge 





Photo Enlarging 





Sample SS 10c. Send negative. Beautiful 
Leatherette Photo Case, 10c. Get price list. Photo En- 
larging Studie, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Schools and Colleges 

Wanted.—Farmers, age 18 to 45, qualify for govern- 
ment meat inspectors. city and rural carriers; $1,200- 


Steady employment. Common education 


$2.400 vearly. 
Write Instruction Bureau, 


sufficient. Particulars free. 
295, St. Louis. Mo. 





Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s — Ethylene Chlorhydrin will sprout new 
Trish potatoes, directions on each package—% _ pint 
treats two bushels, 70c. Pint, $1.25. Quart, $2.35. 
Postpaid. Buc hanan” s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco 


For Sale—Granulated deer tongue. J. C. Willcox, 
Hinesville, Ga. 

Smoking: 10 pounds, 70c; chewing, 85c; 40 plugs, 
$1.50. Ernest. Choate, Wingo, Kentucky. 


Mild Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds $1; Yellow 
Cigareete Burley _ 5. B Bert _Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 


Leaf Tobacco.— Sample 10c. rgain J 


“Bargain prices. See 
what we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4, Hickory, 
Kentucky. 


Cigarette Burley, extra mild, 5 Ibs., $1.25. Patent 
cigarette roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
$915, Mayfield, Ky. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing: 5 pounds $1; 
10, $1.60. Smoking: 10, $1.20. Pay postman. United 
‘armers, Bardwell, Ky. 





























if paid. —Aged red leaf chewing: 5 pounds, $1; 10, 
$1.75. Smoking, 15¢ pound. Guaranteed good. Dick 
Chandler, Sharon, Tenn, 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed_ extra long. 
red leaf chewing: pounds $1.45 
Harvey Rogers. Dresden, Tenn. 


mellow, 
Smoking, $1 





Look!—Smashed prices. Tobacco. postpaid: suaran- 





teed sweet juicy chewing: 10 anonnse $1.50. Smoking, 
$1. Norman Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed. rary, best aged mel- 
low juicy leaf chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2.25. Best 
smoking, 5 Ib8., 90c; 10. $1. 50. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, 
enn. 





Mellow, eee” Tobacco—Tennessee’s finest. 10 Ibs. 
smoking, $1.25. 10 Ibs, chewing, $1.50. Scrap 8 cents. 





Pipe free. Pay Postman. Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, 
Tennessee. 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 


ing: 5 pounds $1.15: 10 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 pounds 
see: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. Sharon, 
ennessee 





Selected Tennessee Red Leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.30; 10 pounds smoking, 90c. Flavoring free with 10 


pounds if requested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
“Natural Leaf Tobacco: guaranteed “extra good. ~ Chew- 


ing 5 pounds, $1; $1.50. Smoking 5, 75c; 10, $1.25. 
20 twists. 90c. Pair silk socks free. Pay when re- 
ceived. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—High grade rich red ek + 24 
to 28 inches long, bulk sweetened, 10 Is., $1.6 5, 
$1. smoking, 10 IDs., $1.10. Recipe for er. JT 
Guaranteed. 8S. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn, 





Wagons 
White Hickory Wagons—Best wagon ever made. Write 
for catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon Mfg. 
Co., East Point, Ga. 
Want to Buy 


Confederate Bonds, Bills 1861-2, 
nental currency, coins, paper money. 





Colonial, Conti- 
Send stamp. Louis 





Struhall, Austin, Texas. 
Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 


you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville. Tenn. 











Agents—Salesmen 


Make Products Yourself. — Formula catalog free. 
“Kemico,”” B-24, Parkridge, Tl. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. ~~ hoes wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga 


Men, women wanted, sell shirts. 
Company, Box 211, Birmingham, Ala. 


ps New Discovery!—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
leans everything. Sells 25c: profit 17c. Sample free. 
Besco. 4317K Irving Park. Chicago. 


Arents.—New, Patented Discovery resoles shoes for 9c 


par Big repeater. Amazing profits. Easily applied. 
‘ree test , aaa Universal, 431 W. Randolph, Dept. 


163, Chice 
‘PROFITS OVER 100% 
BE A JOBBER 
Seli our handkercheifs direct from the 
factory. No experience necessary. 
Price and Quality sell our Handkcr- 
chiefs on sight. Write today and send 
one dime for sample with full details. 


THE GRANITE NOVELTY CO., Inc., 
Dept.-L. Granite Falls, N. C. 


Complete line Extracts, Toilet Goods, and Medicines 
or house to house men and women. Big profits and 
pemums, write for our Catalogue. Clyde Collins 
Chemical Co mpany, Dept. P., Memphis, Tennessee. 


‘ Agents Wanted to supply Famous ‘‘Zanol’? Products 

o Steady customers on regular routes. Routes pay $27.50 

manly up. Pay begins immediately. Write Albert 
Ms, Route Mgr., 1712 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 0. 


- Men or Women!—Look after local Coffee and Tea 

= €. Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces- 
rey Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent, 

ie Starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Laborator- 
8, <8. Dept. oO, 0, Lynchburg, Va. 


ei Wanted—With ambition and industry to intro- 
stead and supply Rawleigh’s Household aE. to 
can y users. We train and help you. Rawleigh Dealers 
an ako up to $100 a week or more. No experience 
mong B Pleasant, profitable, dignified work. Write 
port:'’ T: Rawleigh Co., Dept. H-53-PGF, Free- 
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John Paul Shirt 
































IV. Activities fer Children 
Singing games :— 


The Young Folks ee 


What Has School Meant? 
M Y DEAR Young Folks:— 

Miss Mary Mims of the Louisiana 
Extension Service some time ago included 
this set of questions in her material for a 
spring community program. They are 
questions to be asked boys who have just 
received their high school diplomas. I 
think however, they are questions that 
both boys and girls well along in high 
school might profitably ask themselves. 
See what school years have meant to you 
as judged by these fifteeen points :— 

Has your high school diploma given 
sympathy to all good causes and made 
you espouse them? 

2. Has it made you public spirited? 

3. Has it made you a brother or sister 
to the weak? 

4. Have you learned how to 
friends and keep them? 


5. Do you know what it is to befriend 
yourself ? 


make 


6. Can you look an honest man or a 
pure woman straight in the eyes? 

7. Do you see anything to love in a 
little child? 

8. Will a lonely dog follow you on the 
street ? 

_ 9. Can you be high minded and happy 
in the meaner drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think hoeing corn just as 
compatible with high thinking as playing 
golf? 

Are you good for anything to your- 
self ? 

12. Can you be happy alone? 

13. Can you look into a mud puddle by 
the wayside and see anything in the pud- 
dle but mud? 

14. Can you look into the skies at night 
and see beyond the stars? 

Can your soul claim relationship 
with the Creator? 
Yours for Real Success, 
UNCLE P. F. 


Let’s All Go for a Picnic 
By L. R. HARRILL 


OR the August recreation program 

we are suggesting a picnic. In plan- 
ning this program it should be kept in 
mind that the purpose of such a meeting 
is to provide a means 
for the people to be- 
come better ac- 
quainted; to create 
good fellowship , and 
to provide recreation 
and good wholesome 
fun for the group. 


To be successful 
the program must be 
carefully planned. 





The first essential is 
a suitable place for 
holding the picnic. A committee should 
be appointed to select a place and to pro- 
vide for the comfort of the group. A 
committee should be appointed to arrange 
and plan the program. Someone should 
be selected to have general charge of the 
program with leaders selected to direct 
the various group activities. Last but not 
least, a Committee to arrange for food 
and refreshments should be appointed. 


L. R. HARRILL 


The program proper should be divided 
to suit the group. The program should 
begin with a general program for the en- 
tire group as follows :— 

I, For Everybody 

1. Fifteen minutes of community singing us- 
ing old familiar songs. 

2. A short funny story or recitation. 

3. A fifteen minute speech. 

4. Music by local band or orchestra if avail- 
able. Solos, duets, ete. 

5. Funny stunt of not more than 10 minutes. 

6. One or two competitive events, preferably 
a song contest. 


Following this part of the program the 
group should be divided into groups: (a) 
for boys and men, (b) for women and 
girls, (c) for children. Someone should 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


















“VACATION PLANS 
DON'tr BOTHER ME, 
WM. HENRY PENN— 

“mY WIFE DECIDES 
WHERE | SHALL GO AND 
MY EMPLOYER WHEN!” 


“SALO 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Nine little hot-dogs 
Sizzling on a plate, 
In came the boarders 
And then they were ate. 





—Sent in by Lucille Register, 
Atkinson County, Ga. 





be designated to direct the activities of 
each of these groups. 
II. Activities for Men and Boys 

1. Potato race. 

2. Pillow fight. 

3. Three-legged race (stand two runners side 
by side and tie inside feet together). 

4. Sack race. 

5. Baseball throw. 

6. Wheelbarrow race. 

7. Tug o’ war. 

8. Indoor baseball game. 

9. Horseshoe pitching contest. 

10. Tire changing contest. 


Competitive events between boys and 
men will add pep to the program. 


Ill. Activities for Women and Girls 

1. A nail driving contest (divide group into 
equal teams, give each person six twenty penny 
nails, each person to drive the six nails in a 
pine board. Use as a relay for best results). 

2. A rolling pin throwing contest (divide 
group as above or select representatives from 
each group. Stuff a man’s clothing with straw 
to make a dummy. From a 20-foot line each 
woman is given 5 throws at the dummy. Each 
hit counts five points. The person or the team 
scoring the highest number of points wins the 
contest). 

3. Paper bag relay. 

4. Motion songs. 

5. An egg carrying contest (each contestant 
to carry an egg on a tablespoon a distance of 
20 feet and return). 


(Editor’s Note:—We think it would be 
well, in many gatherings at least, to com- 
bine the activities of the men and boys and 
women and girls. There ‘night be a baseball 
game between the young men and the young 
women, and then one between the fats and 
the leans; a tug of war between the men and 
the women. Let the women judge the horse 
shoe pitching and let the girls enter the 
sack race. And of course the married men 
will want to see the nail driving and rolling 
pin throwing contests.) 









c—London Bridge. 

d—Story telling, then act out the story. 
II. Active games :— 

a—Tag and Drop the Handkerchief. 

b—Three deep. 

c—Squirrel in the tree. 

d—Peanut scramble. 


V. Supper (give at least an hour and a half) 


VI. Activities for the Adult Group 

I. Folk games:— 

a—Popularity. 

b—John Brown. 

c—Captain Jinks. 

d—The Virginia Reel. 

(During this program the child-en should be 
separated from the group for an hour of story 
telling or quiet games). 


This program should last for about four 
hours. If used for an afternoon program 
it should begin about 3:30 and run until 
about 6:30 at which time supper should 
be served, taking up the folk games after 
supper and continuing the program for an 
hour or longer if the group desires. 


Supervised swimming and. water sports 
may be added or substituted if the picnic 
is held where suitable water is available. 


Editor’s Note:—Our supplemental sugges- 
tion for this month include detailed instruc- 
tions for some of the games and contests 
mentioned above. Hints for the picnic menu 
are included, and for 4-H clubs and similar 
a copy of the suggestions, send 3 cents in 
organizations there are suggestions for the 
August meeting. If you would like to have 
stamps to the Young People’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, at the 
office nearest you. 
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KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 

HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 

IN HOGS and other LIVESTOGK 
—STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
Send gt Tlustrated Worm Worm Bul- 
letins No. 650 and No. 661 
Practical — Scientific Helpful 
Address Desk N-64-H 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





At Last! Home Lovers 


“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 
10 times faster. Trims 
shrubbery as well as 
fence. See your deal- 
er or write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 
































LY CALHOUN'S CHICKS 





Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE E 


EG R CHICKS SIX WEEKS— 
to Ry pee J or will pte ey losses in accordance with — genuine oa agree- Low- 
live delivery anywhere in t Write for full 
taits—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested 
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BLOOD TESTE, State Accr 


it’s FREE. 


flocks. Ask aboutour Easy hase Plan— 
$1 per ‘300 books order. Pro Prompt, courteous service. Writefor 
'S POULTRY FARM, 
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Prices 


alhoun stock bred tolay and lay. 
catalog now. 
Bex {14. Me. 





PULLETS and BABY CHICKS 

Depression prices on our best qualities. 
hat do you need? 

Norman Hatchery, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Montrose, 
WHITE LEGHOR HENS AND MALES LESS 
THAN HALF PRICE 

Thousands of pullets, 2 to 5 months old. Also baby chicks. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 32 
years, Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. 
Shipped c.o.d. Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





April Hatched Pullets 


Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-egg strain cockerels. 
8, 10, 12 weeks old at 50c, 60c, 70c each. Shipped pre- 
paid, Coops returned. $2.00 books orders. 


J. H. WEAVER, Bex 2. STUARTS DRAFT. VA. 





RUSK’*°S CHICKS 
DAY OLD AND STARTED 

Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 

and guaranteed to live four weeks in your hands. Make 

100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicks. FREE circular 

gives fuil details. Rusk Poultry Farme,Ber 111. Windsor, Me. 
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It Is Not Overproduction but 
Underconsumption 


WAS in an advertisement in our last issue of 
course, but here was another case where the adver- 
tising columns were just as valuable as the reading 

columns. On page 7 in an advertisement by Henry Ford 
he said :— 

“Besides, machinery makes more jobs. It enables 
everyone to enjoy inexpensively the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern living conditions. As for over- 
production, we have never yet had a sufficient produc- 
tion of all the things which the family needs. It would 
be splendid if the world should seriously attempt to 
overproduce everything that everybody needs! We 
should then discover that our present machine facilities 
could not even catch up with the need. Give the world 
a money system that makes it easier for goods to flow 
from man to man, and all the factories on earth could 
not begin to supply a tenth of the demand.” 

I 

LL this is emphatically true. Yet in the absence of 

“a money system that makes it easy for goods to 
flow from man to man,” what needless suffering now 
curses all classes of our people! 

Last night we passed a group of old ramshackle, 
smoky, smutty, slumlike houses so near the railroad 
tracks and yards that all the nearby trees were stunted, 
yellow, and half-dying. Trees cannot live in that en- 
vironment. Human beings were living in it. Yet car- 
penters in the same city who would like to build decent 
houses for these people are out of work. Lumbermen 
who would like to furnish lumber for them cannot move 
their goods. A cotton mill a few hundred yards away 
has been shut down for lack of orders, when half the 
people in the county need more and better cotton clothes. 
The railroad whose smoke discolors these houses is in 
the hands of a receiver because there is not enough 
freight. 

The trouble, as Henry Ford says, is not in over- 
production. The coming of machinery, if we knew how 
to use it, is a blessing and not a curse. We need all the 
automobiles, the tractors, the refrigerators, the radios, 
the farm and household equipment conveniences that 
our factories can provide. Three-fourths of our people 
need larger houses, with modern plumbing, painting, 
lighting, and telephones. Yet people who need these 
things cannot buy them, and the factory-laborers who 
would like to produce them, are instead condemned to 
restless idleness and the cold charity of soup houses! 

Ir 

HE whole situation is an indictment of our civili- 

zation and our government. It is particularly, as 
Mr. Ford points out, an indictment of our present money 
system, as our paper and other thoughtful farm papers 
have been preaching ever since the present depression 
began. So long as it takes two or three times as many 
acres of land to pay off a mortgage as two or three 
years ago, and two or three times as much cotton, 
wheat, or hogs to pay off a debt, the unjustly increased 
burden of these debts will prevent any general return 
of prosperity. 

In this connection, it is a matter of great disappoint- 
ment to us that some leading Southern Senators and 
Congressmen—particularly Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia—have not only failed to sense this situation 
but have actively opposed adequate steps to give us an 
“honest dollar,” stable in real value or purchasing 
power. Having a great deal of admiration for both the 
ability and character of Senator Glass, we lament the 
fact that he is generally described as the Senator who 


thas done most co oppose those who have sought to give 
the dollar its ayerage purchasing power in 1920-30 and 
thus enable a debt to be paid off with the same quantity 
of farm products as the original debt represented. 

Fortunately, however, the cause of honest money has 
some powerful champions in the Senate. We have 
already referred to Senator Bailey’s brilliant speeches. 
And Senator Borah told the Senate last month :— 

“Without an increase in commodity prices there is 
no way that American people can escape, except through 
bankruptcy or repudiation. The world is crying for an 
honest dollar, a dollar which can be purchased by the 
same quantity of commodities as a year ago, a dollar 
that is stable.” 

Ill 
ENRY FORD is right. The trouble with the world 
is not overproduction but underconsumption. As 

Hambone says, too many people are not merely “living 
simply,” they are “simply living.” They are living 
without one-tenth the conveniences and comforts to 
which the present advance of science, invention, and 
discovery entitle them—comforts and conveniences for 
whose production factories have already been built, ma- 
chinery installed, and for whose operation idle labor 
now begs in vain for employment. It is an inexcusable 
condition. And what more important remedy can any- 
one propose than Mr. Ford suggests—‘‘a money system 
that makes it easier for goods to flow from man to 
man” ? 


An Opportunity for Tobacco 
Organization 


OBACCO | growers have an unusual opportunity 

for organization this year. 

Of most farm products there is a surplus of all 
grades. But it seems certain there will be no surplus of 
quality tobacco this year. As a result of low prices, 
farmers cut the size of their plant beds and then flea 
bugs and blue mold cut the number of plants per square 
foot. The acreage was thus heavily reduced, and using 
plants of different sizes and ages will prevent many 
growers from getting uniform quality. Hence really 
good tobacco should command a premium, especially if 
farmers put themselves in a stronger position as sellers. 

In Virginia, growers representing 75 per cent of the 
dark tobacco production and growers representing about 
33 per cent of the bright tobacco production have or- 
ganized for having their tobacco officially graded and 
sold by auction in large lots at a few centrally located 
warehouses. This of course is just the A B C of codp- 
erative marketing but it does keep the growers organ- 
ized in a small way and should lead to greater things 
later on. In fact, many Virginia growers now report 
themselves as’ willing to go much farther with organi- 
zation work as soon as North Carolina tobacco growers 
will join them. 


Come on to State College 
M oom has been said in the papers lately about 


some impracticable schemes for consolidating the 

University of North Carolina and North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineering as 
recommended by some experts from the North. These 
experts were employed by Governor Gardner for a study 
of conditions but he himself has declared emphatically 
that State College must and will remain the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering located in Raleigh. 
Prospective students should come right on with the 
assurance that North Carolina will never sacrifice her 
fifty-year expenditure of time and money in building up 
a great techcnical college here. 


The American Veterinarian 


ITH a membership of about 4,500 veterinarians 

in the United States, Canada, and other North 

American countries, the American Veterinary 
Medical Association will hold its 69th annual meeting 
in Atlanta, Ga., August 24-26, 1932. 

Although this association was organized in June, 
1863, or sixty-nine years ago, this meeting in Atlanta 
next month will be the second ever held in that part of 
this country known as the Cotton Belt. 

Of the fifty-two veterinarians who have served the 
association as president, three Southern veterinarians 
have received that honor: the late Dr. W. H. Dalrym- 
ple, Baton Rouge, La., the able and lovable professor of 
veterinary science at the Louisiana State University for 
many years; Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, Ala., the dis- 
tinguished head of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, who has ably 
served the livestock interests of Alabama for more than 
forty years, and Dr. Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn., one 
of the editors of this paper, who has been a member 
continuously for forty-five years. 

The people of the United States and Canada, which 
supply the major portion of the membership of this asso- 
ciation, owe a greater debt for efficient service to the 
American veterinary profession than most of them fully 
appreciate. In guarding the public health, as members 





of boards of health, and im directing milk, livestock, 
and meat inspection, the profession has rendered an 
important and efficient service to the general public, In 
the control of livestock diseases communicable to man, 
American veterinarians have rendered a service unsur- 
passed anywhere. 

And ‘in the control of infectious diseases among liye- 
stock the American veterinarian has a record unequalled 
anywhere in the world for courageous annd efficient 
public service. Contagious pleuro-pneumonia, which for 
years was the scourge of the livestock interests of .he old 
world, was stamped out of American herds completely, 
Foot and mouth disease, which is still afflicting the 
herds of Europe and other countries, although it has 
found its way into this country on several occasions, 
has never been able to maintain its existence here be- 
cause of the heroic and efficient methods of eradication 
employed by the American veterinarian. That scourge 
of the Southern cattle industry, the cattle fever tick, 
which a quarter of a century ago infested parts or all 
of fifteen Southern States, has been eradicated from 85 
per cent of the vast territory in which it formerly did 
millions of dollars damage every year. Tuberculosis 
in cattle, the white plague of the human race, has been 
so effectively attacked by the veterinary profession of 
this country that there is evidence to prove that it is 
not over 30 per cent as prevalent as fifteen or twenty 
years ago, while the herds of seven states have been 
given clean official bills of health. 

These are but a few of the achievements of the 
American veterinary profession, in addition to the in- 
valuable services it has rendered to our tremendous 
livestock interests in the routine treatment and control 
of diseased annimals. 

An equally brilliant record has been made by Ameri- 
can veterinarians in the fields of medical research, and 
the South should therefore welcome the American vet- 
erinary profession to our midst and show them every 
courtesy and honor within our power, when it meets in 
Atlanta the latter part of this month. 


How Can the Grange Help You? 


OW can a farm organization help my commun- 
ity ?’’ some farmers ask. 


Well, it is impossible to foresee in advance all 
the ways in which it can help. Consider, for example, 
the article by State Master Kerr Scott on page 14. 
When some of us began urging Grange organization in 
this state, nobody mentioned the possibility of organ- 
izing farmers to demand the extension of electric service 
to agriculture. Yet such an agitation as Mr. Scott is 
conducting may lead to great results. 

Another benefit of farm organization is this—it will 
discover farm leadership that we do not now know even 
exists. Kerr Scott himself is an example. He had been 
doing farm work and county agent work successfully 
but nobody had thought of him as just the man to lead 
a North Carolina farmers’ organization until the 1930 
State Grange meeting in Salisbury put that responsi- 
bility on him. And now he has made the greatest rec- 
ord for Grange organization in one year that any state 
master has ever made! Similarly in your own com- 
munity there may be farm men and farm women who 
will surprise you and surprise themselves if you put the 
responsibilities of leadership on them. 

And if you would like to have a farmers’ organi- 
zation in your community, please remember this: The 
National Grange is coming to our territory in Novem- 
ber—in Winston-Salem, November 9-19—and_ every 
community that can start a Grange in time to send rep- 
resentatives to that meeting should do so. If you live in 
Virginia, write State Master J. R. Horsley, Stapleton, 
Va. If you live in North Carolina, write State Master 
W. Kerr Scott, Haw River, N. C. If you live in South 
Carolina, write State Master D. Buist Anderson, 
Moore, S. C. 


Prepare for “Winter Farming” 


UGUST is a month of comparative leisure on most 
farms—comparative, we say, for there is plenty to 
do even in the field of farm production. 

One day’s work in killing weeds and grass that are 
making seed, for example, may save two or three days’ 
work in cleaning crops next spring and summer. It is 
time, too, to decide upon our acreage for fall sowed 
crops, order seed, and get the land ready as soon as 
possible. 

Unquestionably, we need to do more “winter farm- 
ing.” Barley has been called the “winter corn crop. 
Feed in the form of barley can be produced at about 
half what feed costs in the form of corn—at least a 
made under average Southern methods of corn produc- 
tion. With an abundance of barley and oats as grail 
feed, and an abundance of legume feed for use when 
teams are idle, we can get along with a minimum of 
corn. And of course now when when farmers are buy- 
ing less fertilizer, it is more important than ever both 
to manufacture nitrogen by sowing winter legumes and 
to prevent soil washing by having winter cover crops 0" 
the land. We need more “winter farming.” 
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INACCURATE CLOCK 
“Mummy, is it lunch time yet?” 


“No, darling, not for another hour.” 
“Well, then, my tummy must be fast.” 


HE’LL HAVE TO WALK 


: ’ 
Bridegroom—‘I thee endow with all my ; 


worldly g0« ds.” 
His Father—‘‘There goes his bicycle!” —Lam- 
poon. 
GET DOWN AND DIG 


Football Coach (to players)—‘And remember 
that football develops individuality, initiative, 
and leadership. Now get in here and do ex- 
actly as I tell you.”—Life. 


ti 
1 
1 


JOINT ACCOUNT 
Bank Clerk—‘So you wish to open a joint 
account with your husband. What kind?” 
Mrs. Rright—“‘Oh, just a deposit account 
for him-——a checking account for me.” 





NEARLY EVERYTHING 


The late Julius Rosenwald was asked about 
the range of sales by his famous stores. 

“We sell everything,” he said, “except the 
Ten Commandments. We would sell them, 
too, if we had not broken them.” 


ELEGY IN A TRAFFIC JAM 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
A line of cars winds slowly o’er the lea, 
A pedestrian plods his absent-minded way 
And leaves the world quite unexpectedly. 
California Highways. 


DEPENDS ON HOW YOU SAY IT 

There is an old story of an enthusiastic 
courtier who said to his king: “‘“May your sub- 
jects all die before you.” The irate king 
promptly ordered him beheaded. Another, with 
a flair for diplomacy, phrased the sentiment 
in these words: “May your Majesty outlive 
all his subjects.’” He was knighted. 


PARLOR STORY 


In the American advance during the final 
days of the war, a sergeant ordered an un- 
bleached private to go into a dugout and clean 
out any Germans that happened to be there. 


The colored gentleman blanched a bit, swal- | 


lowed his Adam’s apple, and then said huskily, 
“Ef you sees three or fo men cum a runnin’ 
out ob dat hole, don’t shoot de fust one!” 


FATAL CURIOSITY 

“Is this the speedometer?” asked the pretty 
girl, tapping the glass with her finger. 

“Yes, dear,” he replied. 

“Aud that’s the clutch?” 

“That’s the clutch, darling,’ he said jam- 
ming on his brakes to avoid a fast approach- 
Ing taxi 

“But what on earth is this?” she inquired, 
at the same time giving the accelerator a 
vigorous push with her foot. 

“This dear,” he said. in a_scft celestial 
voice, “is heaven.” And picking up a harp 
he flew away. 


Hambone’s TMeditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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TRAMP, tramp, tramp, the hogs were marching — 
all summer long. 

Heavy hoofs hammered this pasture’s soil to 
the hardness of a main-traveled road. And on 
top of that, there hadn’t been a soaking rain 
for months. 

Then and there, the High-Clearance “Cater - 
pillar” Tractor did its stuff! Pulled the plows 
7 inches deep in that tough, dry soil — at high 
speed! Proved that wasteful slip is eliminated by 
the gripping traction of its broad, stout tracks — 
revealed the rugged reserve power its sturdy 
engine delivers. 

Any weather — wet or dry —is “Caterpillar” 
weather. In any field, level or hilly—and at any 
job to be done by power — the “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor can show plenty to the man who has 
better, quicker, cheaper farming in view! 


19 


and it forgot 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


(There’s a “Cuterpillar’’ Dealer near you) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 
profitably on my farm? AG 13-8 


Size of farm Chief crop. 
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Look What’s in the Bag! 


pencils, 1 pen staff, 1 6-inch rule, 1 pen point, 1 


tablet, 1 pen tablet, 1 memorandum book, | large 
composition book, 1 small composition book. 





BOYS and GIRLS! 


School Bag Given 


poner ne This handy, rain-proof school bag is just what you have 


4 wiean 


been wanting to carry your books. It’s large and roomy— 
plenty of space for all your books, tablets, etc. Has an 
extra bag for your lunch, too. It’s made of extra heavy 
canvas 
handle, just like a large hand bag—it won't pull loose. 


Every boy and girl in your school will want one of these 
bags but you can be the first to get one. All you have 
to do is send us two subscriptions—your father or mother 
will give you one and then it will be easy to get a relative 
or friend to help you by taking the other subscription. 
Sounds easy, doesn’t it? It is easy! 


Pencil Box, containing 4 crayons, 1 eraser, 2 OUR OFFER Just send us $2.00 for two 5-year 


pencil sharpener, 1 savings bank; also 1 pencil Farmer-Ruralist and we will send you this wonderful 
school bag, absolutely free and postage paid! 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 


and has an inside lining. Also has a re-inforced 


Be the First to Get This Bag 


subscriptions to The Progressive 























O#R -Yliss Cnertca! 


We thank you for your patronage 








“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection—against irritation—against cough 








TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s 
finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 








